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ACCOUNT OF THE LATE DR. KIPPIS. 
HE oration, which, agreeably to the custom that prevails among 
dissenters, was pronounced at the funeral of this eminent writer 
and divine by his friend Dr. Rees, and. a few confessions of his 
own, scattered through the Biografhia Britannica, have furnished the 
authors of the New London Review with the following particulars 
of his life :— ; 

Andrew Kippis was born inthe town of Nottingham, on the 28th 
March, 1725. His immediate parents were rigid dissenters; and 
his ancestors on both sides suffered ejectment for their non-conformity 
in the reign of Charles Il. Theopposition of our author to the 
established church was thus hereditary ; but though family connection, 
no doubt, gave some little bias to his sentiments, and though the 
plan of his education might have contributed to strengthen his pre- 
possession, it appears that he afforded early evidence of original discri- 
mination; for when, at the age of thirteen or fourteen, Elisha Coles’s 
Treatise on the Sovereignty of God, which recognized the strongest 
principles of Calvinism, and pretended to answer the objections to” 
that scheme, was put into his hands, in order to confirm him 
in the doctrines it maintained, so far from being convinced by the 
reasoning of the author, young Kippis»thought it rather tended to 
enforce than to invalidate the opposite sentiments; and thus owed 
his renuneiation of a religious system of belief to the very means 
which were designed by his friends to remove any scruples he might 
entertain upon the subject. 

This pious intention, so singularly frustrated, is, no doubt, attri- 
butable to the good wishes of his grandfather and namesake, Andrew 
Kippis, of Sleaford, in Lincolnshire; under whose care he was 
placed when only five years old, upon the occasion of his father’s 
death, who carried on the trade of a hosier in Nottingham. Of 
his mother no other mention is made than that she was derived 
froma Mr. Ryther, named by Dr.Calamy, in his account of the 
ministers ejected in the reign above-mentioned. 

To Mr. Merrivale, who was pastor of a dissenting congregation 
at Sleaford, and who kindly noticed and encouraged the promising ta- 
lents of Mr. Kippis, it is probable that he owed his early inclination 
for the ministry, since from Sleaford he passed directly into Dr. Dod 
dridge’s academy at Northampton, a sort of seminary which an- 
swered the purpose of an university to young men designed for dis« 
senting clergymen. Notwithstanding the difference of sentiment 
on many important doctrinal points which existed between the tutor 
and his pupil, who did not conceal his theological opinions, Kippis 
was a great favourite with Dr. Doddridge, by whom he was dis+ 
tinguished above the other scholars; and when he came to write the 
life of his deceased master, he expressed, in the strongest and 
handsomest manner, his duty, gratitude, and affection for to the me 
mory of “ his benefactor, his tutor, his friend, and his father.” 
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Having resided five years at Northampton, he accepted an inv- 
tation to preside over a congregation at Boston, in Lincolnshire, 
preferring that situation to Dorchester, where a charge was offered 
him at the same period. In 1750, he removed to Dorking, in Surrey; 
and, in 1753, succeeded Dr. Hughes as pastor of the congregation 
in Princes Street, Westminster. In the same year he married 
Elizabeth Bott, the daughter of a very creditable merchant at 
Boston. 

From this time he seems to have risen rapidly into notice; 
he was beloved by his hearers, esteemed by a respectable circle 
of literary friends, and considered with respect by the leading meme 
bers of his connection. 

He first became an author in 1756, by publistring aSermon on the Advantages of 
Religions Knowledge, which he had preached for the benefit of a charity school in 
Southwark. His second production was a Discourse on the Lord’s Supper, which 
hada very successful sale. He next became acontributor to the Monthly Review, 
confining himsel chiefly to historical and theological criticism; and also tur. 
nisiied another periodical work, called “ The Library; or, Moral and Critical Magae 
zine,” with afew occasional essays. In the latter publication he wrote the 
History of Knowledge, Truth, and Learning, in Great Britain; which was af-erwards 
inserted, very much enlarged and improved, in the New Anaual Revister, of 
which, it seems, he was one of the projectors. The History of Literature, and 
the Keview of Books, in some of the earlier volumes, are attributed to his pen. 

In 1762, he rece:ved the appointment of trustee to Dr. William’s library in 
Red-cross Street, on the death of Dr. Benson; and the following year suc 
ceeded Dr. jenuings as classical and philological tutor to the academy instie 
tuted by Mr. Coward. The university of Edinburgh con‘erred on him the dee 
gree of Doctor in Divinity in the year 1767. In 1778 and 1779, he became, 
successively, a fellow of the Antiquarian and of the Royal Society. 

His literary engagements multiplying upon his hands, he was obliged, im 
1784, to resign his tutorship to the academy, which was siortly after discone 
tinued; hut through the zeal of Dr. Kippis, and the most considerable of ue 
disscnting body, the college at Hackney was instituted in its room ; and.our au+ 
thor was, with some difficulty, prevailed upon to re-accept the appointment of 
tutor, which, aiter a few years, however, he was again induced to relinquish, 
He continued to prosecute his literary labours, of which the Biographia Britane 
nic upied the most Of his time and attention, ’till within a.short time of his 

leath, Which happened on the sthof October, 1795. 

He was buried in Bunhill Fields; and his’ wife, who had been confined to her 
room tor sevcial years, followed him in little more than a twelvemonth. Hg 
had had two children, but they died at amearly age. 

For ihe ¢haracter of Dr. Kippis as a man, a scholar, a critic, a tutor, and & 
divine, we must refer our readers to. Dr. Recs’s sermon, and the discourse pub» 
ished by Mr. Jervis, bis successor in the meeting in Princes Street. 

In addition to the works above mentioned, Dr. Kippis published, in 1766, 
a discourse which was delivered at the ordination of the Rev. Samucl Witton, 
at Tooting ; in 1769, a sermon preached at the ordination of Messrs. Waters 
and Youat, at Bridport, in Dorseishire; and another, occasioned: by the death 
of his «wiend Mr. Timothy Laugier, the predecessor of Dr. Price at 
Hackney. In 1773, he sent into ihe world a Vindication of the Protesiant Dis- 
senting Minisiers with regard to their application to parliament to remove the 
obligation they were under to subscribe some of the church articles. This 
brought forth an answer from the pen of Dean Tucker. In 1783, he published 
Considerations on the Provisional Treary with America, and the Preliminary 
Articles of Peace with France and Spain; and also six discourses delivered by 
Sir John Pringle, while president of the royal academy, on occasion of the as- 
signinent of Sir Godtrey Copley’s inedal. Dr. Kippis, who had been exceed- 
tingly intimate with Sir John Pringle, prefaccd the discourses with a Life of the 
«Au hor. In 1786, he published a scrmon preached at the Old Jewry meeting 
house, relative to the new institution at Hackney. He produced, also, the 
Lives of Capit. Cook, of Dr. Nathaniel Lardner, and of his tutor, Dr. Dod- 
dridge. In 1791, be published a volume ot sermons, and a funeral oration, de 
livcred at the burial of Dr. Price. 

The articles written by Dr. Kippis in the Biographia Britaunicg are,subscribed 
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A Sujfplemental Apology for the Believers in the Shakspeare Papers: Being a 
Refly to Mr, Malone’s Answer, «hich was early announced, but never 
fublished. With a Dedication to George Steevens, F.R.S. S.A. and 
a Postscript to T.J. Mathias, F.R.S. S.A. By George Chalmers, 
ERS. S.A. .8v0. ff.654. 6s. Egerton. 1799. 

N the annals of ancient or modern literature, no instance 
appears to be recorded of so complicated and audacious an 

imposture as that which assumed the appellation of Suaxs- 
PEARE PAPERS. Ata period when criticism had concentrated 
its various powers to illumine what was dark in the pages of 
our immortal dramatist, aud when the ardour of inquiry had 
investigated every probable source of authentic information re- 
lating to his personal history, a new ciscovery of great import- 
ance was announced to the world of letters, comprising deeds, 
contracts, and original dramatic manuscripts, which were to 
displace the received text of the author’s published plays, to 
augment the stock of his known productions, and to upset 
every document that had been previously resorted to for the 
purposes of biographical illustration. But the mysterious man- 
ner in which these treasures were unveiled to public view, 
gave rise to suspicions that the progress of their disclosure was 
not calculated to remove. Yet many mspectors of the MSS, 
deluded by their external appearance, and misled by 


“ The seeming truth which cunning art put on 
To’ entrap the wisest,” 


or disarmed * of caution by an eager zeal to grasp at the ge- 
nuine relics of Shakspeare’s mighty mind, became brief con- 
verts to the new belief. Others, unsuspicious that fraud could 
be dealt out by folios, liberally gave their names and money in 
support of the projected publication. Among this number 
were several gentlemen and scholars distinguished for their en- 
thusiastic admiration of Britain’s *‘ noblest bard,’’ nor less dis- 
tinguished for their genius or their learning. But genius and 
learning, although united, were not competent to the decision 
of a cause in which recondite study, and profound antiquarian 
research, alone could qualify any critic to become fit arbiter. 
Armed at all points with this dialectic panoply, Mr. Malone 
undertook his scrutinizing “Inquiry into the Authenticity of 
the miscellaneous Papers ;”” and his pon, like the touch of Ithu- 
tiel’s spear, compelled each base illusion to start up in its na- 
tural deformity. His book decided the question with those 





* See Mr. Boaden’s Letter to Geo. Steevens, Esq. containing a 
critical examination of the Papers of Shakespeare. 
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‘who halted between two opinions, and made many a stre- 
nuous believer become an arrant infidel. One dauntless cham- 
pion, however, of the declining party, stood forth to rally 
round the standard of literary usurpation S ae even after the 
Papers were confessed to be factitious, engaged to demonstrate 
they might-have been genuine for F aught rt that Mr. Malone’s 
Inquiry had proved to the contra 


« What do not fine wits dhe to undertake? 
What dare not fine wits do for honour’s fake?” 

The bulky volume produced in support of this hypercritical 
position, would have merited general praise on ve score of 
elaborate industry, had it not assumed a style of ¢ magisterial 
dictation’ which it protesse -d to condemn, and had it not been 


made the v chicle of such acrimonious invective as nearly to 


exhausi vic 4 » of personal reproach. <A conduct so 
coarsely illiberal from one man of learning towards another, 
without .any apparent provocation to extenuate the act, is 
disreputable to: literature, and subversive of the classical 
epinion,— 
“© Ingenuas didicisse fideliter artes 
Emollit mores, nec sinit esse feros.” 


The Supplemental Apology, recently presented to the 
public by the same vindictive censor, partakes too much of 
the spirit which pervaded the former volume, and betrays an 
impetuous solicitude to call forth a reply from his opponent. 
This reply, we doubt not, will be fully given when Mr. M. 
has disengaged himself from more interesting employments, 
and is at leisure to make the vaunting apologist * untread his 
tedious measures.” 

in th le mean time, we are not much prepared to believe that 
either the positivity or the circumlocution of Mr. Chalmers 
wil lead many to adopt his mystical dogmas: at least, we can- 
not rank ourselyes in the list of proselytes, though, like 
ai! who presume to think differently from him, we are likely 
to awaken high displeasure. Probability, the polar star by 
which Mr. C. proposes to navigate his critical course, appears 
to us continually obscured by the dense vapours of wayward 
construction ; and, during such obscurity, some ignis jatuus 
seeins ta direct the venturous pilot by its delusive coruscations. 
{in order to advance the credit of a favourite hypothesis, Mr. 
C.-constrains many passages to take a forced and unnatural 
meaning ;_ , € is satisfied with slight evidence when he seeks to 
convince himself; he sometimes regards as certainties what 

other 
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other people hesitate to admit as probabilities ; and his obvious 
delight is to regale on “a dish of paradoxes.” 

A considerable portion of the Apology was taken up in 
attempting to prove that Shakspeare addressed his sugred son- 
mets to Queen Elizabeth; a greater part of the Supplement 
is occupied in maintaining that Spenser addressed his Amorettt 
to the same personage. And yet, to our plain understandings, 
the very first sonnet adduced by Mr. C. in favour of his new 
conceit, conveys an opposite inference. We will exhibit the 
piece in its pristine orthography, which Mr. C. has varied 1s 
times in the space of 14 lines * :-— 


Sonnet LXXX. 
«« Afier so longa race as I have run 
Through Faery Land, which those six books compile, 
Give leave to rest me, being halfe fordonne, 
And gather to myselfe new breath awhile. 
Then, as a steed refreshed after toyle, 
Out of my prison I will breake anew, 
And stoutly will that second worke assoyle, 
With strong endevour and attention dew: 
Till then, give leave to me, in pleasant mew, 
To.sport my muse, and sing my Jove’s sweet praise 5 
The contemplation of whose heavenly hew 
My spirit to an higher pitch will rayse : 
But let her prayses yet be low and meane, 
Fit for the handmayd of the Faery Queene.” 


From the preceding poem it appears to us, that the poet, 
being fatigued with his long race through faery land, had taken 
breath to refresh himself awhile; and, in pleasing seclusion, 
proposed to divert his muse in singing the sweet praises of Ais 





* When Mr. C. had given 6]. for Dr. Farmer’s copy of Spenser’s 
Sonnets, it might have been expected that his extracts from the 
book would have been made with circumspectiun. As instances to 
the contrary, Son. 33, has you for ye, should for think, such for so, sith 
for sins, quasi since; and 16 alterations are made in the spelling of 
,as many words, Son. 34, which follows, is in a similar predica- 

ment. In Son. 17, embrace is printed for exbase, may for should, &c. 
and, ‘sooth to say,’ in every instance where we have taken the 
trouble to compare Mr. C.’s transcripts with his originals, they have 
proved, without exception, incorrect. Yet, for the slightest inad- 
yertences of other writers— 

« Stern Criticus wil! censure and correct, 
Calumniate, and detract without respect :— 
And nota gnat, nor tiv, nor seely ant, 
But his fine wit can make an elephant.” 


Wlicki 
Lt 
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love; whose praises, in comparison with those bestowed! on 
the faery Queen*, alias Llizabeth, were yet to be lowly, 
and fit for the handmaid of his sovereign. Will any one, ex- 
cept our new expositor, pretend to say that the Aandmazd of 
the Queen can be the 2ueen herself? But, indeed, to Mr. 
C.’s perceptions, the Queen, like Hamlet’s ghost, is hic et 
ubigue, howe’er we shift the ground. In sonnet 74, which 
as referred to by Mr. C. in farther proof of his assertion 
(p. 33), we again find that the poet has clearly discriminated 
between his so/her, his gueen, and his love, his dife’s tast 
ornament, to whom the poem is particularly directed, as most 
readers, we apprehend, will determine upon perusal :— 
Sonwet LXXIV. 

«« Most happy letters fram’d by skilfull trade, 

With which that happy name was first desynd, 

The which three times thrise happy hath me made 

With guifts of body, fortune, and of mind. 

The first, my being to me gave by kind, 

From mother’s womb deriv’d by dew descent ; 

The second is my sovereigne Queene most kind, 

That honour and large richesse to me lent ; 

The third, my /ove, my live’s last ornament, 

By whom my spirit out of dust was raysed, 

To speake her prayse and glory excellent, 

Of all alive most worthy to be praysed. 

Ye three Elizadeths for ever live, 
That three such graces did unto me give.” 


The particular epithets and phrases selected by Mr. C. as 
accumulated proofs of his new notion, are those in which 
Spenser speaks of the fair eyes, bright ray, heavenly hue, 
blessed look, proud port, sovereign beaut v awful majesty, 


D 
adorned mind, and virtues manifold of his angel, his star, 
his sovereign saint, his sacred empress, the idol of his 
thought, his fairest proud, his dear dread, his tyranness, 
&c. But expressions like these, however applicable to Queen 
Elizabeth, have been applied to the successive mistresses of 
successive love-poets “ time out of mind.” They may be 
considered as the idioms of amatory poesy, derived from an- 
cient usage; and the common property of every versifier who 





* «Tn that Faery Queene,” says Spenser, “ I mean glory in my 
generall intention; but in my particular, I conceive the most ex- 
cellent and glorious person of our soveraine the Queen.” Letter of 
the author to Sir W. Raleigh, expounding his intention, &c. 

has 
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has offered up the fee-simple of his heart or imagination at the 
shrine of the muse Erato. From the era of Homer to that of 
Propertius, omenea quegue Venus, queque Minerva. probat, 
embellished the Cynthia vara of every love-devoted bard. 
And thus did 


‘« Petrarch sing his Laura’s praise, 
In lines that languish, and in words that burn.” 
Tuomson’s Pictures of Poesy. 


But to come nearer the point in dispute, and to patry Mr. C’s 
assumption with unexpected fulness,” we will undertake to 
produce similar and analogous expressions to those used by 

Spenser, from the princip al sonnet-writers of his own time ; 
that every willing eye may be enabled to “ negotiate for itself 
and trust no agent.’ 

Watson, who seems to have followed the Petrarchian track 
pointed out by Lord Surrey, published his ** Hecatompathia, 
or Passionate Centurie of Love,” about 1582; and, im this 
work, his fair Incognita, twice titled Laura, is termed his 
angel, his star, his second sun, his saint, a sacred nymph, 
a peerless dame, the golden bird, and phenir of his age, 
whose birth the heavens themselves haze blest, whose gifts 
excecd the trump of fame, on whom nor gods nor men can 
gaze their fill. Yet she knowing well her worth, was 
proud of mind, her heart wus fell, and afforded no grace at 
all, to him who lized her lasting thrall. 

Again, in Daniel’s “ Dexia ; contayning certaine sonnets,’ 

1592, his modest maid, deck "dt vith a blush of honour, a 
hath her seat on Avon, rich in fame, is his soul’s sovereign, 
a goddess chaste, sacred on earth, designed a saint above, the 
paradise whereto his hopes aspire, the wonder of all eyes, 
the fairest form that the world’s eye admires, the edol of his 
soul, into whose sacred bosom his heart flew for sanctuary ; 
vet her, whose sweetest grace he did adore, wasalso a cruel 
dame, with tnnated pride, and stoney heart, his soul's ty- 
rant, himself the orphan of fortune, born to be her scor n 

Again, in the “ Excellent Conceitfull Sonnets of H. C.’ 
Henry Constable, who preceded Spenser as a sonnette a he 
talks of the heaz venly eye and wondrous virtues of his Diana, 
his dife’s best treasure, his star, his sun, his sa wnt, his anged, 
his goddess, the grace of graces, and muse of muses, s sweet 
SOUETELL Ny beauty’ s gueen, and fair wonder of time’s. admir- 
ing eye ; though, in less complacent moods, he speaks of her as 
a jeints ‘y dame, an unmerciful fair one, with disdawmjfud eye 
and cruel heart. 

Again, 
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Again, in the “ Sonnets of B. Griffin,” 1596, Fipessa, his 
Iife’s sole treasure, with ee beauty and chastity were 
born, is his sum, his saint, his heart’s yueen, wonder of wo- 
men, the wonder of these days, a goddess, angel-fac’d, a so« 
wereign beauty, full of power and grace. 

«© Lovel ty, fair, g centle, wise, virtuous, sober, sweet, 
Whose like sh tall, never be, hath never been.” 

Yet Fidessa was most cruel though most fair, high- 
thoughied, with a flinty heart, an ung ‘rateful maid, who left 
him to wail his unrespected love, pa deig rned not one look of 
mercy or of grace. 

Again, in ‘ Certaine Sonnets by R. L.” 1596, his fairest 
Dieta, his heavenly fair, is a saint with angel face and 
sun-bri; ght eye, and neck the throne of love, more fair than 
love’s fair mother, mirror of be: uly, nature’s fairest child, 
empr ess of love, his heart’s sole queen, not earthly but divine ! 
Yet is his fair love flint-hearted, a tigress, cr uel and pitiless, 
with proud disdain and arson iS eYe. 

Again, in “ W. Smith’s Complaint of the passionate despised 
Sheph eard,” 1596, the fair shepherdess CULORIS, ? matchless 
Jor * be auty, and beauty’ s pride, whose eyes the heave enly stars 
excel, and whose name he secks to deify in rime, is his swee¢ 
cated, his goddess, his sovereign, the gueen of his love; yet, 
though the immortal gods to grace her birth-rite did on her 
these seve rat virtues place, of comeliness and wisdom, wit and 
knowledge, she is sometimes ¢g ger-like, unkind though fair, 
a coy ny) ph, a fickle dame , with a disdainful mind. 

Again, in Alexander’s fete, 1604, his fairest fair isa 
goddess, anangel, an empress, crown of the earth, the world’s 
chief treasure, the evrcellen cy of nature, the idol of his soul, 
an wastained rose, a divine creature, whose pr incely virtues 
united majesty with sweetness, 

“< Who cer his life as Queene did sit, 
Juno i iit Yes tec, Pallas in wit, 
As Pheebe chast, than Venu farve more faire.” 

Yet was this most dainty beauty a tigress, a fierce fair, 
who treated him with / wely rigor and cold disdain. 

Again, in * Murray’s Coeli a,” 1611, the dinty Cara 
treated him with wjust disdain; yet ook were her rare 
graces, that Venus Lave her beauty, Dian chastness, Minerva 
Judgment, Apollo golden hair, Juno a heart, and Cupid 
lovely eyes: hence does he style her the world’s admire 
saint, theage’s glory, wi the bright angel’s fuce, the para- 
dise of love, and eatery ti throne where majesty dota shine, 

And, to close this long examination of * legitunate evide nce,” 

in 
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in the ** Sonnets of Drummond,*’ 1616, he terms the cruel 
beauty AURISTELLA, whom with high towering thoughts he 
only reached, the fatrest she that lived, perfection’s mirror, 
beauty’s rose, the planet of his heart, nature’s sweet treasure, 
of heavenly hue and face divine, whose matchless gifts and 
grace 

“«« Art and nature had combin’d, 

To make her body paragon her mind* .” 

Now unless Mr. C. issuch a latitudinarian in logic as to argue 
from these premises, that aura, and Delia, and Diana, and 
fidessa, and Diewva, and Chloris, whose names appeared in 
print before 1603; and Aurora, and Celia, and Auristella, 
who came forth afterward, were ALL designated for QUEEN EL1- 
ZABETH, we must hesitate to allow that the nameless herotne 
of Spenser is more entitled to this distinction than any of the 
rest, from such partial extracts as our logician has adduced. 

It is worthy also of remark, though Mr. C. has been silent 
on the subject, that with Spenser’s Amoretti, in 1595, was 
printed his Lpithalamion, which may be regarded as the con- 
summation of his poetic courtship. In this ardent effusion he 
invokes the ‘ learned sisters, and the nymphs of Mulla,”’ to 
deck the bridal bower in honour of a satnt, an angel, his be- 
loved love, his beautifullest bride : and unless Mr. C. can trans- 
mute this poem into a hymeneal for Queen Elizabeth, we 
question whether any passages selected from the sonnets will 
go far to establish his chimerical idea. 

‘The point now at issue may be left to the determination of 
any unjaundiced judgment, whether it does not militate more 
against probability that a pensioned poet should treat his gueen 
as his mistress, than that he should address a body of amatory 
verses to a private t+ woman? Yet the latter natural circum- 
stance, Mr. C. assures us would have been ‘ dangerous and un- 
safe.’ Strange times! when a plebeian votary of the muses 





* Drummond, the Scotian Petrarch, we are well aware, painted 
no fictitious passion. He successfully wooed, in melodious matri- 
gals, the daughter of a Scottish gentleman who dwelt on the banks of 


< 


Ora, and who was 


«« About the marriage state to prove, 
But pearn had quicker wings than Love.” 

+ Mr. C. sometimes speaks of the oves of Spenser and Shakspeare 
as ‘ordinary women.’ We suppose he means distinguished by no 
peculiar «mark or likelihood? But should Mr. C. ever be wounded 
by ‘Cupid’s bird-bolt,’ though the object of his attachment prove a 
scullion, she will be ¢o dim no ordinary woman. Every true lover 
thinks his ‘crow a swan? 


No. IX. oF could 
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could.not pen a set of love-songs to his sweetheart, but the 
sovereign of England must be jealous. What a despotic arti- 
fice did the virgin-queen employ for securing the attachment 
of her subjects! We much doubt, notwithstanding, . whether 
such requisitions were likely to be complied with by any poeta 
amoroso, since 

« Love is resolute, and stands not to consult 

With petty terrors.” 

To follow Mr. C. through all his circuitous wanderings after 
the unknown characters to whom Shakespeare’s sonnets were 
addressed, would carry us beyond the limits of our own pati- 
ence, and probably that of our readers. It is enough to have 
shewn cause for our disbelief in the assumption that Spenser, 
whom Shakespeare is pronounced to have imitated, did first 
address his Amoretti to Queen Elizabeth. 

That Shakespeare did address to a male object the greater 
number of his sonnets, has been asserted by Mr. Malone, and 
the assertion is supported by their prevailing phraseology, as 
interpreted by those eminent commentators, ‘Tyrwhitt, Farmer, 
and Sjeevens. It is farther supported by the example of a 
contemporary poet, Richard Barnefield, (not noticed by Mr. 
Chalmers) whose collection of sonnets, printed in 1595, are all 
in celebration of his dove, his ganymede, heaven's joy, world’s 
wonder, nature’s fairest work ! The hard task of comment- 
ing on such romantic addresses, belongs no more to us than it 
does to Mr.C. We only desire to shew that probability is not 
violated by Mr. Malone’s assertion: and for this purpose. it must 
be recollected that Virgil had written a pastoral lamentation of 
Corydon for the love of Alexis, and that his eclogue had been 
familiarized to the English reader by the translations of Fleming, 
Webbe, and Fraunce, before the sonnets of Shakspeare were 
composed. Yet Virgil *, for having written his. ‘¢ Alexis,” is 
not to be deemed a smisereant ; his moral character, we have 
reason to belicve, was unsullied as that of Shakspeare; though 
in the drift of their respective compositions trahit sua quemgue 
voluptus ; because, at the different pesiods in which they wrote, 
such poetic figinents ‘ neither imported criminality, nor were 
esteemed indecorous,’’—See Malone’s Shaksp. X. 207. 

Mr. C. at p. 105, has renewed his attestation to the unset- 
tled state of orthography in Shakspeare’s age. ‘This point he 
fully traversed in his former volume, and having done so, he 
proceeded to infer ‘ if there were no settled rule, there could 





* Virgil, indeed, ke his poetic followers, appears to have been a 
copyist on this singular occasion, as the Idyllia of Theocritus suflir 
ciently indicate, 

be 
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be then no standard of uniform practice ; and if there were no 
uniform practice, there could never be any deviation from the 
established phraseology.’ But even this inference will not vin- 
dicate the apologist’s belief in the MIscELLANEOUS PAPERS; 
because they exhibited an uniform orthography when ortho- 
graphy had no uniformity, and were systematic in their adop- 
tion of various uncouth spellings, into which the accidental 
blunderings of transcribers or printers very rarely deviated. 
The orthography of the fabricated MSS. was inconsistent from 
its consistency. 

At p. 107, Mr. C.’s overweening confidence has betrayed 
him into the repetition of an unscholar-like hallucination. “In 
his ‘‘ Apology,” p. 123, he was induced to declare that balloons 
existed in the time of Elizabeth, from having found in * Florio’s 
World of Words”’ 1598, that balléne was explained to be agreat 
ball. In his ‘¢ Supplement,” p. 107, he cites the following 
couplet as an ‘additional proof of his position,’ from a satyrist 
who records. ‘* Comedies of Errors,’’ (Sup. 279) ; 

« Pack, fool, to French Baloone, and there, at flay, 
Consume the progress of thy sullen day.” 
Anton’s Philosophical Satyres, 1616. 

We beg to refer our philologist, for better information, to a 
work which is, doubtless, in his library, the Encyclopzdia 
Britannica, vol. I]. where Balloon is said to “denote a kind 
of game something resembling tennis, and is played in the open 
field with a great ball of double leather, blown up with wind, 
and driven to and fro with the strength of a man’s arm.”” Mr. 
C. is ‘callous to monthly criticisms*,’ and therefore cannot be 
offended that we borrow a monitory caution from his country- 
man, Lord Sterling ; 

«© Who vaunt before they win, oft lose the game, 
And the presumptuous mind gets maniest foiles.” 

The persevering activity before displayed by Mr. C. in col- 
lecting his- multifarious matter, is discernible throughout his 
second labour, and must have obtained ampler commendation 
from others, had he been less prodigal of self-applause. Mr, 
C. however, scarcely need be told, that lucky accident will 
sometimes gain the prize from active perseverance. Which of 
these procured for him the paper relative to the descendants of 
Spenser, we know not; but, as a novelty and curiosity, we in- 
sert it for the gratification of all poetic antiquaries. 


‘ The Case of William Spencer, of Kilcolman, in the county of 
Cork, in the kingdom of Ireland, Esq. grandson and heir to Edmond 
Spenser the poet :— ; 


— 





* Dedication to George Steevens, F.R.S, 5. A. 
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‘ That Sylvanus Spencer, Esq. father of William, in his life-time, 
in order to prefer his second brother Peregrine in marriage, did give 
and assign to him part of his estate in the said county of Cork. 

‘ Peregrine dies, and that part of the estate that was settled on him 
by Silvanus, descended and came to Hugoline, son of the said 
Peregrine. 

‘ Hugoline being seized and possessed of the said estate, was out- 
lawed for treason and rebellion after the late revolution. 

‘ William Spencer finding Hugoline’s estate vested in the king, 
and being the next protestant heir, as also heir at law to him, that 
part of the estate being formerly vested in Sylvanus, (to whom Wil- 
liam was eldest son and heir) did apply himself to his Majesty fora 
grant thereof, and by his petition did set forth his claim to the said 
estate, and also his services, sufferings and losses in the late rebellion 
in Ireland, in behalf of the government which are very well known. 

‘ Upon which petition his Majesty was graciously pleased to refer 
the same to the Lords Commissioners of the Treasury in England, 
and they were pleased to refer it further to the Earls of Montrath, 
Drogheda, and Galloway, then Lords Justices of Ireland, to exa- 
min the matter, and make their report. 

‘ The Lords Justices reported it back to the Lords of the Trea- 
sury of England: wherein they recommend the said William to his 
Majesty for his great services, sufferings and losses in the late 
troubles, and that he was next protestant heir to Hugoline, and to 
deserve his Majesty’s grace and favour. 

‘ His Majesty was thereupon graciously pleased to grant the said 
Hugoline’s estate to the said William, by his letters patent bearing 
date at Dublin the fourteenth day of June, in the ninth year of his 
reign. 

* That the said estate was then of the yearly value of sixty-seven 
pounds, seventeen shillings and six-pence. 

‘ That there isa mortgage upon the said estate for five hundred 
pounds, which is yet unpaid. ° , 

‘ That it cost the said William above six hundred pounds, the best 
part of his fortune, in improving the said estate, and procuring the 
said grant, and hath received little or no profit thereof. 

‘ For by a late act of parliament, all grants were made void in 
Treland, and the forfcited estates were vested in trustees, to be sold 
or the use of the public; and whilst that act was in agitation, the 
said William was so disabled by sickness, that he could not apply 
himself to this honourable house for a saving clause, whereby the 
trustees have dispossessed the said William of the said estate, with- 
out any manner of consideration for his improvements and other 
charges about the same, to his utter ruin and impoverishment. 

‘ That this is conceived to be the only case of this nature in the 
whole kingdom of Ireland, he being the next protestant heir, and 
whose grandfather, Edmond Spencer, by his book, entituled, A 
View of Ireland, modled the settlement of that kingdom, and these 
lands were given him by Queen Elizabeth, of blessed memory for 

is services to the crown. 
« That 
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* That your petitioner having applied himself to this honourable 
House last sessions of parliament for relief herein. 

« The petitioner was referred to the trustees then in England, who 
re eported the same to-this honourable House; and upon further cone 
sideration of that report, the same was refer'd to the trustees in 
Ireland, who now here made their report to this effect :— 

« That the petitioner was very serviceable to the publick, by being 
a guide to his Majesty’s General the Earl of Arthlone, during the 
late wars in that kingdom. 

‘ That he had 300 head of black cattle, and 1500 sheep taken 
from him, had several houses burnt: That his family was stript, 
his house plunderd, and his only son had above twenty wounds 
given him by the Irish army. 

¢ That in’consideration of his said services and sufferings, and of 
his being next protestant heir to Hugoline Spenser attainted, his 
Majesty was pleased to grant-the forft mited estate of the said Hugo- 
line to the petitione r 7 1697, now set at sixty pounds per ann. 

¢ That there is.a claim heard and allowed as an ncunsbianct of 
5001. absolute, on the said est: ee and 200). more in case Hugoline, 
who is very old and unmarried, dies without issue male. 

‘ That the petitioner has expended near the sum mentioned in his 
petition, in making jorneys into E ngland to procure his grant, in 
passing h is patient in ireland, and in building a house and ‘planting 
an orchard on the premises, so that his grant has hitherto been a 
charge to him, and pate an saieiialliags s; all “which they submit to this 
honourable House. 

« And the petitioner humbly hopes this honourable House 
will be pleased to take his case into consideration, 
and re-establish him in his said estate, or otherwise 
relieve him-as to your great wisdom shal! seem meet.’ 


J 


The germ paper has been reposited in the British Museum 
by Mr. C. ‘ for the benefit of the public, 


(To be continued.) 





History of the Campaigns of Count Alexander Suworow Rye nikskt, Friel d> 
Mars hal-~General in the Service of his J Tinperial May IES, the Emperor of 
all the Russias: With a preliminary Sketch of his Arieghe Life and Cha- 
racter. Translated from the German of Frederick An thing. Sue. 
2vols. 10s. Wright, 1799. 


HERE is, at present, no military character, with the ex- 
ception of Buonaparte, more capable of interesting pub- 

lic attention than this celebrated commander. His uninter- 
rupted career of success from his first campaign in 1759 to the 
present moment, during which he has dis played th 1¢ greatest intre+ 
pidity and firmness in surmounting neers and in supporting 
fatigues, and the most consummate skill in the formation, with 
unparalleled 
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unparalleled rapidity and extraordinary presence of mind in the 
execution of his plans, has raised him to a distinguished rank 
among the most renowned generals ef ancient or modern 
times. 

The historian of Marshal Suworow’s campaigns has col- 
lected his materials from sources of the most unquestionable 
authority. He has ebtained authentie accounts of every cir- 
cumstance connected with his military life from the General 
himself, with whom he has been on terms of intimate acquain- 
tance; from the relations of several persons who were witnesses 
of the transactions which he describes; and from a reference 
to official reports. With respect to the correctness of his state- 
ments, and the accusacy of his details, there, consequently, 
can arise no doubt ; and those who may peruse this interesting 
work will acknowledge, that Count Anthing has discharged 
the duties of an historian with considerable ability and the 
strictest impartiality. 

The biographical preface contains many curious anecdotes 
respecting the domestic habits and private character of Suwo- 
row ; and we give the following passage as a specimen of the 
manner in which that part of the publication is executed : 


* He rises about four in the morning, both in winter and sum- 
mer, in town, and in the country. His bed is not contrived by 
to indulge the effeminate voluptuary, it is not made of down, or 
Etrounded with silken cuYtains, but is formed of the simple mate- 
Pials of nature, which afford, to the peasant, fatigued with labour, 
the refreshing sweets of sleep. A heap of fresh hay sufiiciently ele- 
vated, and scattered into conside:able breadth, is his humble couch. 
A white sheet is spread over it, with a cushion for his pillow, and 
his cloak for a coverlid.’ He generally sleeps without body linen ; 
end, in summer, he passes his day and night in a tent in his 
garden. 

‘It is not to be supposed that the toilet eccupies any portion of his 
time; but when he is not on active service, he is clean in his persor, 
and frequently washes himself in the course of the day. He cons 
fines his dress to an uniform, and a kind of close jacket, called a 
gmwtka: but robes de chambre, and riding coats, are banished frem 
his wardrobe, and he never suffers the indulgence of gloves, or a 
pelisse, but when a winter’s march compels him to use them. 

* After hisbreakfast, which consists of tea, he walks for am hour, 
by way of exercise, and then sits seriously down to the official duties 
of the day. He reads letters and reports, distributes the necessary 
orders, and contmues, without relaxation, his’ professional occupa« 
tions til noon. He dictates such alterations as he thinks necessary 
.t0.be: made in the various dispatches which are presented to his ims 
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spection; and he will sometimes write them himself. His style is 
manly and concise ; and so correct is he in the choice of his expres- 
sions, that he is never known to efface them. 

‘ The hour of his dinner is irregular, and varies from nine to 
twelve; and, during his repast, he is frequently communicative and 
full of vivacity : his table generally consists of about twenty covers; 
but he is himself a rare example of temperance, and observes the 
fasts of the Greek church with the most undeviating rigour. Imme- 
diately after his dinner, he passes a few hours in eeb. and supper 
is not a meal with him.’ 


After describing with perspicuity the different operations and 
commands in which the Field-Marshal was employed from the 
campaign of 1759 to the war against the Porte in 1797, he 
relates with exactness the details of the memorable assault and 
capture of Ismail. The glory of the warrior is eclipsed by the 
horror of the scene; and humanity shudders at the dreadful tale 
of carnage and devastation. ‘The loss sustained at Ismail by 
the Turks and Russians is thus described :—= 


‘In this one dreadful day, the Ottomans lost, by the superiority 
of the Russian arms, though their numbers were far inferior, thirty- 
three thousand men killed, or dangerously wounded; and about ten 
thousand, as well bachas and officers, as soldiers, were taken pri- 
soners, among whom two hundred Tartars. Six thousand women 
and children, two thousand Christians of Moldavia and Arminia, 
and above five hundred Jews must be added to the number. 

« Among the dead were six sultans, the Seraskier, and a bacha of 
Amauts, both with three tails; the two governors of Kilia and 
Akerman, a bacha-commandant, an aga of Janissaries, and about 
fifty bim-bachas, topschi-bachas, and others. 

‘Among the prisoners, were the Sultan Machsul-Gharay, the 
governor of Ismailow, who was a bacha of three tails, and several 
other bachas. 

‘ On the part of the Russians, the loss, according to the official 
report, consisted of one thousand eight hundred and thirty killed, 
among whom were four hundred Fanagor grenadiers, and two thou- 
sand five hundred wounded. 

‘ Among the killed were a brigadier, and sixty-five superior and 
staff officers, who were chiefly cut dowa with the sabre: among the 
wounded were three major-generals, (one of whom, namely Mek~ 
nob, died soon after,) and two hundred and twenty superior and 
staff officers. 

‘ Although it was now the dead of winter, it became indispen- 
sably neeessary to take precautions, to prevent this unexampled heap 
of dead bodies from occasioning epidemical disorders, and even thé 
plague. Hence, the ten thousand prisoners were employed in cat4 
tying off the bodies of their countrymen, and of their horses; and 

as 
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as pits could not be dug quick enough, on account of the earth 
being frozen, they were all thrown into the Danube, and the whole 
business was completed in the course of six days.’ 


One of the most interesting parts of this history is the ac- 
count of Suworow’s conduct in the prosecution of hostilities 
against the Polish confederacy, of which Kosciusko was the 
soul. The wisdom and boldness of his plans, and the promp- 
titude with which they were executed, may be equalled, but 
certainly cannot be surpassed in the annals of military opera- 
tion. In the short space of two months he disarmed by stra- 
tagem, or defeated by the force of valour and discipline, in 
several battles, an enemy who was supcrior to him in number 
in every action. We are happy to find, that General Suwo- 
row has been falsely represented as possessing a heart impene- 
trable to the pathetic impulse of humanity; and, it appears, 
that the calamities imputed to him are to be attributed to the 
necessity of the moment, not to any desire of his to promote 
them. ‘The following instance of his sensibility on his entering 
Warsaw, after the reduction of Prague by escalade, confirms 
this opinion :— 


¢ The general took the keys, pressed them to his lips, and then, 
holding them up towards Heaven, he said: « Almighty God, I 
w render thee thanks, that I have not been compelled to purchase the 
keys of this place as dear as....” turning his face towards Prague, 
his voice failed him, and his cheeks were instantly bathed with tears, 
—He then cordially embraced the magistrates, and was immediately 
surrounded by a crowd of people. Some threw themselves at his 
feet; others extended their arms towards him, and he gave his 
hands to his humble admirers. He embraced such as were nearest 
to him, and answered witha silent sensibility to these ardent displays 
of esteem and respect, which are more affecting than: the loudest 
eulogiums; and which, in one moment, afford a recompense for 
years of fatigue and danger. He gave the cushion and the keys to 
General Islinief who preceded him on horseback, and the procession 
continued.’ 


The author announces his intention of giving a history of 
General Suworow’s campaigns in Italy ; and he has, in this 
work, completely satisfied the public that his ability is com- 
mensurate to the task. 

‘There are several errors of the press, and some trifling inac- 
¢uracies of expression in these volumes, which we wish to see 
gorrected in the next edition, 
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The Wreath ; composed of Selections from Sappho, Theocritus, Bion, and 
Moschus: Accompanied by a Prose Translation, with Notes. To which 
are added Remarks on Shakespeare, Fc. and a Comparison between Horace 
and Lucian. By Edward Du Bois. Small 8v0.. 6s. Royal 8v0. 
10s. 6d. Boards. With an elegant Frontispiece. White, Sc. Londen. 
1799. 


¢ HE WREATH,’ a collection of flowers, beautiful in 

form, of lively hues and fragrant smells, elegantly ar- 
ranged, is a proper title for this choice selection from the gar- 
den of the Grecian muse. It is a wreath which, after the lapse 
of ages, retains its vivid tints and native fragrance. Even 
transplanted into a northern climate, its flowers vie in fresh- 
ness and verdure with those .of our British rose-beds. 


«J will venture to assert,” says Mr. Cowper, in his excellent ver- 
sion of Homer*, “ that a just translation of any ancient poet in 
thime is impossible.” This principle admitted (which implies an 
argument for the necessity of freedom in a translator to enable him 
to do justice to his original), exempts him also from the shackles of 
metre ; and, in as much as his liberty is increased, so much the more 
just and faithful will be his interpretation of the author. It con- 
sequently follows, that the plan I have pursued, after Dacier and 
others, is, in every respect, best calculated to give the English 
reader a true taste of the delicate beauty and captivating simplicity 
of the sweetest bards of ancient times. 

‘It is generally believed that ten syllables in a line without a rhime; 
and with one any measure whatever, constitutes pociry. No be- 
lief ever prevailed more than this does at the present moment, and 
none was ever more erroneous. A statuary may execute a figure to 
resemble, in every view, the shape and appearance of a man; but 
lacking the “ Promethean flame,” it is, after all, merely a cold and 
spiritless image of stone. Such is the verse of the majority of our 
modern poets—correctly c/isselled, and to the eye admirably like wha 


lice 


it is intended to represent ; but wanting the inspiration of the god, 
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* « To estimate the individual merit of Pope and this gentleman 
in their respective performances of the identical work, I should say, 
that the former, with extraordina#y facility of versification, seems, 
before he began, to have read over one or more books of Homer, then, 
dismissing him, to have executed his task; whilst the latter, with 
equal powers of poetry, appears to have followed in the track of the 
original so nicely as to have had an eye (if 1 may use the figure) even 
to the stone and cement with which the noble architect has formed 
his immortal fabric. Mr. Cewper’s translation, notwithstanding its 
pre-eminence, has not been deservedly appreciated; however, I 
have no hesitation in expressing my conviction that time will raise 
it toa level with the most admired productions of a similar nature.’ 

No. 1X. 2F it 
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it is simply in the lifeless form of poetry. It is prose in the garb of 
metre; it is the ass in the lion’s skin. 

«J think I may confidently affirm, that the almost literal transla- 
tion of several of the subsequent pieces is, without rhime or measure, 
exquisite poetry; and that nothing less fsan the grossest falsifica- 
tion could divest them of that title. Let what will be done with the 
selections from Bron and Moscuus, so full of imagery are they, 
and so amply do they exemplify the wt Aictura poesis*, that, though 
mutilated, there would still be found the dixecti membra pocte.— 
PREFACE. 

With Mr. Cowper we entirely agree that a just translation of 
any ancient poet in rhyme is impossible ; but with this addi- 
tion, that the same may be affirmed of blank verse. Our lan- 
guage is more deficient in the artful combination of simple 
words than those of Greece and Rome; admits of fewer trans- 
positions of words and clauses in a sentence ; and is unsuscep- 
tible of that melody which results from a kind of scientifical 
prosody. It is therefore much inferior in the attributes of 
perspicuity, vigor, and the charms of numerous composi- 
tion. This last imperfection would alone be insurmount- 
able. Whether Milton, with all his powers of just descrip- 
tion, would have been able to make Homer speak in English 
blank verse equal to the majesty of his vernacular idiom, is 
problematical ; and if Milton must have failed, the attempts of 
most other hands may be supposed feeble. 

With Mr. Du Bois, too, we concur in opinion that the al- 
most literal translation of the pieces composing this * Wreath’ 





* « When foetry and fainting are noticed, it would betray a shame- 
ful want of taste, and an unpardonable neglect of the rarest genius, 
not to dwell with exulting admiration on the productions of Mitton 
and Fuser. On Mitton all panegyric would be lost; on Fuse. 
the warmest would not be undeserved. His Miltonic exhibition 
gives proof of a mind full of inspiration and sublimity, with powers 
of execution proportionate to the greatness of its conceptions. 

‘ Aschylus has been said to be “ the painter’s poet ;” and Fuseli 
may, with equal justice, be called she foet’s painter. In the higher 
branches of the graphic art no professor has conferred so much 
honour on the country as the subject to whom I am happy to have 
this opportunity of offering some tribute of praise, however poor and 
inadequate to the feelings I experience. 

« Asa portion of the subsequent pages is devoted to Shakespeare, 
it is but just that I make respectful mention of Kemsxe. In cha- 
racters which do not transgress the modesty of nature, I must deny 
him my unreserved approbation; but in imaginary beings (beings 
living in the poet’s fancy, and never seen in the walks of men) he 1s 
inimitable. Such are Coriolanus, Macbeth, Richard the Third, 
Octavian, Alexander the Great, Rolla, &c. &c. Here Kemble 
is in acting what Fuseli is in painting.’ 


is 
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is exquisite poetry. ‘Telemaque was originally written in prose, 
and has considerable merit as the offspring of a pregnant ima- 
gination. 

‘The Death of Abel, even in an English prose version, dis- 
covers the author to have possessed poetical powers superior to 
mediocrity. Had they been inferior, Horace would have di- 
vested him of the poetical character altogether. But the question 
now under consideration is restrained to the translation of 
works composed by ancient poets into English prose. ‘The book 
of Job is certainly not less poetical than the most sublime pas- 
sages in the works of Homer or Pindar; and certain critics, 
almost superior to censure, pronounce the piose version in our 
Bible superior to any, and even all of the partial translations 
hitherto attempted into English rhymes. Archbishop Adamson, 
and a Mr. Hog, in the past century, rendered the same incom- 
parable poems in Latin heroics; the one ina masterly style, the 
other in a manner above reprehension. All the three may be 
just translations ; but are they egual to the original? To ex- 
emplify this criticism, we shall cite a passage in Horace’s Odes, 
book iv. 9. where some of the renowned authors who pro- 
duced the flowers in this Wreath are honourably men- 
tioned :—~ 

AD LOLLIUM. 
“ Ne forte credas interitura, que 
Longe sonantem natus ad Aufidum 
Non ante vulgatas fer artes 
Verba loquor socianda chordis. 
Non, si friores Meconius tenet 
Sedes Homerus, Pindarice latent, 
Ceaque, et Alcei minaces 
Stesichorique graves Camene : 
Nec, si quid olim lusit Anacreon, 
Delevit atas. Spirat adhuc amor, 
V tvuntque commissi calores 
MLolie fidibus pucllae.” 
TO LOLLIUS. 


‘Do not imagine, because I was born near the river Aufidus, 
sounding at a great distance, that the poems I compose and sing on 
my lyre, an art I have first taught the Romans, will be sunk in obli- 
vion. ‘Though Homer is the prince of poets, yet Pindar and Simo- 
nides, the threatening strains of Alcaus, and the grave lines of 
Stesichdrus, are still read with pleasure; nor has time been able to 
destroy the wanton airs of Anacreon, sung many years ago. Sappho’s 
amorous songs still breathe her soft passion, and her ardent love 
seems still to move the strings of her lute.’ 


Other prose versions of the great lyric poet are extant; but, 
no other being at hand, this excerpt is taken from Mr. Jamieson, 
the translater of what is called Davidson’s Horace. 

2F 2 
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Creech, Francis, and Boscawen,’made separate trials to enrol 
the old Venusian bard among the British lyrics, and either dig- 
nified or disguised him with their popular numbers. From 
Francis, the others not heing at present accessible, we take the 
three stanza’s corresponding to Jamieson’s prose version :— 


«* While with the Grecian bards I vie, 

And raptur ‘d tune the social string, 

Think not the song shall ever die 

Which with no vulgar art I sing, 

Tho’ born where Aufid rolls his sounding stream 
In lands far distant from poetic fame. 
What tho’ the muse her Homer thrones 

High above all th’ immortal quire, 

Nor Pindar’s rapture she disowns, 

Nor hides the plaintive Czan lyre ; 
Alczeus strikes the tyrant’s soul with dread, 
Nor yet is grave Stesichorus unread. 

Whatever old Anacreon sung, 

However tender was the lay, 

In spite of time is ever young, 

Nor Sappho’s amorous songs decay : 

Her living songs preserve their charming art, 
Her love still breathes the passions of her heart.” 


lf the former version reach the unassuming praise of being 


st, this, whether an imitation or a paraphrase, certainly rises 
nearer : the spirit of sublimity ; though delicacy of taste may 
regret the defect of that inimitable curtosa felicttas which 
characterises the original. 

Mr. Du Bois apprises his readers, that he has copied the 
Greek text of ‘Theocritus, Bion, and Moschus, from the editions 
by Harles and Heskin; offers a courteous apology for the 
pau ity - notes; and concludes his preface with acknow- 


edgments of literary assistance from Mr. CAPELLorFt, ‘who,’ 
says he, piven: the present undertaking with his appro- 
bation.’ Tl he approbation of a man of such distinguished 
learning and talents as Mr. Lofft, is indeed an honour that any 
one pie. be yain to boast of. Mr. L. has not bestowed it 
without much cause. 
CONTENTS. 

BION’S EPITAPH ON ADONIS, 

THEOCRITUS ON THE DEAD ADONIS. 

THE THIEF. 

THE HERDSMAN. 

SAPPHO’S ODE TO VENUS. 
MOSCHUS’ CUPID A FUGITIVE. 
BION’S THIRD IDYL. 

OSCHUS’ EPITAPH ON BION. 
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COINCIDENCES and IMITATIONS. 
SHAKESPEARE, 
THOMSON. 
SUPPLEMENTAL NOTES. 
HORACE AND LUCIAN. 


As we suspect that the readers of this Review, to whom the 
Greek is unknown, will judge it an omission in the author that 
no account is given of the writers from whom the flowers of 
this Wreath are culled, we take the liberty to supply this defect 
by prefixing to our extracts a few biographical hints. ‘he 
purchasers of the work are, it is presumed, superior to the use 
of such notations. 

SAPPHO was a native of Lesbos, coeval with the poets Stesi- 
chorus and Alczus, and the darling favourite of the latter ; the 
wife of Cercolas, a man of wealth and rank at Andros. Hav- 
ing early become a widow, she loved, even to frenzy, Phaon, 
a graceful young ferryman of her own island; and her over- 
tures being slighted, she, impatient of a repulse, formed the 
fatal resolution of putting an end at once to her passion and 
her life, by a desperate experiment—the lover’s leap. Of all 
the female world her genius for poetry was the most eminent. 
The few remaining fragments of her compositions, in nine 
books, evince her astonishing powers ; and perhaps the lowest 
degree of merit allowed to her powers, is the invention of the 
Lesbian stanza still distinguished by her name. ‘The immoral 
tendency of her poems is the sole consolation for the loss of 
the far greater part. 


SAPPHO’s ODE TO VENUS. 


‘ Immortal Venus, possessing various thrones, artful daughter of 
Jove, afflict not my soul, I beseech thee, O goddess, with wrongs, 
nor with anguish. « 

‘ But hither come, if ever thou didst kindly listen to my strains, 
which ofi thou hast well ‘heard, and come, leaving thy father’s golden 
dome. 

‘ Having yoked them to thy car, thy swift sparrows drew thee all 
beautiful from heaven, oft wheeling round on their black wings 
through the midst of zther. 

‘ Instantly they came away. But thou, O blessed, smiling with a 
divine countenance, didst enquire, what was my suffering, and 
wherefore | summoned thee here. 

‘ And what in my raving mind [ most desired; whom again I would 
conquer? and whose loves ensnare? Who wrongs thee, Sappho? 

‘ For if he flies, soon he shall pursue ; though he does not take thy 
gifts, yet shall he give; if he loves not, soon he shall love, and de 
whatever thou art willing. 

‘ Now, O come to me, and free me from vexatious cares. Ordet 
it so, that whatever my soul desires may be fullilled to me, and be 
thou thysclf my ally in the wars of love !’ 


In 








23° Du Pots’s Wreath. 
In translating this charming but difficult ode, Mr. Du Bois 
has been exceedingly successful. ‘The third strophe, 
ee ee 4 SN ? 
Ao Ge UTICEUCL IH 4 KANAY OF GC aYOV 
o; HESS OTL edo 4, Bieouyas (AeAaivas 
TIvxvz 3 Siveovres an "wony’ aise — 
gos Sia pETow. 
eontains a turn very different from any former version 
Addison translates it thas :— 
«« Thee thy wanton sparrows drew, 
Swift on sable wings they flew ; 
As they thro’ the raptur d air 
Lightly quivering bore thy Car. m 


Fawkes 


«* The radiant car your sparrows drew; 
You gave the w ord, and swift they flew ; 
Thro’ liquid air they wing’d their way, 

I saw their quivering pinions play ; 

To my plain roof they bore their queen, 
Of aspect mild, and look serene.” 


The particular difference to which we allude is in the turn- 
ing of the word Sweovres (it should, perhaps, be written 
Swevoyres), which thetranslators concur in translating quivering ; 


but our author wheeling round, which, as it comes from the 
verb Sivew or Sivevw, instar vortic’s circumago, we think far 
preferable, He illustrates the passage by a quotation from 
Milton :— 

—— ‘ Then towards the coast of earth beneath, 

Down from th’ ecliptic sped with hop’d success, 

Throws his steep flight in many an azry wheel.’ B. ili. 

The beginning of the following verse, Ana 3” eX:xovro, is con- 
trued by the English poets just qui opted, and the Latin transla- 
tor, to signify that the sparrows, after bringing Venus to Sappho, 
jastantly returned, and the former both 1 subjoin the subsequent 
Bote :-— 

*« There is something very pretty in this circumstance,” says 
™fadam Dacier, “* wherein Venus is described as s cag away 
her chariot upon her arrival at Sappho’ s lodgings, to denote that 
it was not a short transient visit which she intende d to make :’ 
to which 

Mr. Du Bois adds, ‘ Iam apt, however, to think that this 
heauty only existed in the imagination of the commentator ; 
for e&movro may be translated pervenerunt ; and it is very pro- 
bable, from what precedes, that S ippho meant to say, "a hey 
nstantly arrived :’—in which we perfectly agree. 

We very reluctantly defer the we Se ot our criticism on 
this clegant and interesting work until our next publication. 
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Sirictures on the Modern System of Female Education. By Hannah Moore: 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 152.] 


HE introduction states a proposition. It isa momentous one; and 

which, indeed, has been freq: rently advane’d by authors of great 
ability, but which seems not even yet tu have had the tull effect whieh 
might have been hop’d from it—7Z hat it is a sin: gular injustice which is often 
exercisd toward women, frst to give them a most detective education, 
aud then to expect from them the “most unde viating furity of conduct :—to 
train them in such a manner as shall lay them open to the most dan- 
gerous faults, and then te censure them for not proving faultless. An 
acute French writer has treated this error and cruelty by comparing 
it to what would be thought of the conduct of those who should 
teach their children to dance as the first object of life, and reward 
their success by cutting off their legs, if, when grown up, they should 
practise their lesson, and shew that they had learnt ctivctually what 
had been so assiduously inculcated. 

Among the objections which the author anticipates to her work is 
one which we hope wiil be rarely made, that it treats of errors or re- 
commends qualifications which do not belong exclusively to the sex. 
It is sufficient, doubtless, that the ene are incident and the others 
suitable to it. 

We can less justify the large proportion of censure, and the little, 
comparatively, of encoura gement or commendation yes be found in 
this work. For the vindication, however, of this severity, she ap- 
peals ‘ to that divine law which is the only infallible rule of judg- 
ment. But however infallible the rule, the application is very fal- 
lible while in the human breast to form and to utter. And the safest 
and most agreeable and satisfactory side is that which does not 
hazard any good effect by any unnecessary mixture of harshness. 
This is to be not only ¢ aise as sexpents’ but ‘ harmles? (axsgaior), unit- 
titating, inoflensive as, doves,—a divine rule of prudence and of be- 
nevolence. 

The first chapter belongs more prope rly to the introduction, and 
perhaps would, on all accounts, have been best not separated from 
it. We do not recollect, we confess, who is meant by that ‘ greatest 
orator of antiquity, of whom it is said that the wisest plans which it 
had cost liim years to frame a woman could overturn in a single 
day.’ But we have already stated our sentiments of the great in- 
fluence of the sex in society, and of its better influence. 

After noticing the degraded state of the sex when they are re- 
garded as mere objects of personal gratification, she says, with 
energy, ‘I turn to the bright reverse of this mortifying scene—to a 
country where our sex enjoys the blessings of liberal instruction, of 
reasonable laws (the Reviewer thinks the laws might be in many 
respects still more reasonable with regard to women), of a pure re- 
ligion, and all the endearing pleasure sof an equal, social, virtuous 
and delightful intercourse. 1 turn to them with a confident hope, 
that women thus endow’d with the bounties of Providence will not 
eontent themselves with polishing when they are able to reform; 

With 
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with entertaining when they may awaken; and with captivating 
for a day when they may bring into action powers of which the 
effects may be commensurate with eternity.’ 

We entirely agree; but still with the remark already offered, 
that a woman in her chief province, generally speaking, of utility, 
if she will be useful, must resolve also to please. It is not a difficult 
resolution; for there are few women, capable by their powers of 
nind, or disposed by their temper and habits to much usefulness, 
who would not at the same time be sure to please, if they did not 
sometimes disdain the agreeable, as beneath talents and a force of 
understanding which should command: or if they did not, per- 
haps, on some misapprehended religious principle, dread the agree- 
able too much ; which within its proper limits is the useful, the vir- 
tuous, and a part of piety itself. At the same time there have 
been, and there are, and we trust there ever will be, women who 
unite to the highest endowments, and the most solid and extensive 
information and purest conduct, manners the most pleasing, and at- 
tainments the most agreeable. 

On what is said of the use which women of the su/erior class, whe- 
ther that superiority be measured by rank or fortune, may make of 
their influence, perhaps the stress is laid in amanner which may seem 
too exclusive. It becomes these to exert a good influence propor- 
tioned to their advantages; and especially to be careful that they 
do not either negligenily, or mistakenly, or perversely exert a bad 
one; but the influence of the female character is great and amiably 
commanding in whatever station that character is supported in its 
due perfection. As to the influence of fortune, there is at present 
no danger of its being under-rated in either sex ; there is much dan- 
ger ofa very debasing tendency to the contrary extreme. When, 
therefore, fortune is called to exert itself, it should consider itself 
called to adoubleattention, that such influence he wisely, purely, virtu- 
ously, and modestly exerted. Even personal vanity would be far less 
debasing and less unsuitable to the female character, and to the digs 
nity of human nature itself, than a reliance upon wealth as the 
source to which to look for the diffusion of intelligence and virtue 
over anation. Those of the wealthy who are good, and wise, and 
benevolent, are already sensible of the duty of not abusing the in- 
fluence of their fortune, and of rightly using the advantages it 
gives them. It is those who are zot wealthy who require that who- 
ever writes on education should animate them to a consciousness, too 
vlten obscur’d and depress’d, of the high degree of usefulness which 
belongs to the faculties of mind well cultivated and worthily ap- 
plied. This is no levelling.doctrine of confusion. It does no wrong 
to the possessions of the rich: on the contrary, it protects the rich 
from envy, which attaches not so much to their possessions, as to the 
undue consideration paid to them upon that account. 

However, we ought not to omit that the author intermixes some 
useful and salutary admonitions to women of rank and fortune 
against the abuse of their influence by an example of dissipation. . 

on 
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‘It is far from the intention of this slight work to offer a regular 
plan of female education—a task which has often been more properly 
assumed by far abler writers ; éu¢ it is intended rather to suggest a 
few remarks on the existing mode, which, though it has had many 
panegyrists, appears to be defective not only in a few particulars, 
but asa general system.’ 

We do not think the work now under review a slight work: and 
we think the tone of sincerity at all times proper; and peculiarly so 
where education and the false refinements of modern manners are the 
subjects. 

We think, too, that Miss More corld have produced a regular flan 
of female education, which would have been much more certain of 
good effect than the strictures now before us. 

A small circumstance of style we notice in this sentence; the 
idiomatic form ‘ afew’ twice used. This form is not very graceful; 
and the repetition of it might have been easily avoided, by substi- 
tuting ‘ some’ for ¢ a’ in the place where it first occurs. 

She proceeds—‘ The author questions if it be not the natural 
and direct tendency of the prevailing and popular system to excite 
and promote those very defects which it ought to be the main end 
and object of Christian education to remove: whether, instead of 
directing this important engine to attack and destroy vanity, selfish- 
ness, and inconsideration,—that triple alliance in league against fe- 
male virtue,—the combin’d powers of instruction are not sedulously 
confederated in confirming their strength and establishing their em- 
pire *. 

‘If, indeed, the material substance, the body and limbs, with the 
organs and senses, be really the more valuable objects of attention, 
then there is little room for animadversion and improvement; but if 
the immaterial and immortal mind, if the heart, ‘ out of which are the 
issues of life,’ be the main concern; if the great business of educa- 
tion be to implant ideas, to communicate knowledge, to form a cor- 
rect taste and a sound judgment, to resist evil propensities, and, 
above all, to seize the favourable season for infusing principles and 
confirming habits; if education be a school to fit us for life, and 
life be a school to fit us for eternity; if such be the chief work and 
grand end of education, it may be worth enquiring how far these 
ends are likely to be effected by the prevailing system.’ 

This is certainly a passage of great merit ; and the fitness of any 
system to these ends is most truly worthy of enquiry. 

The sentiment express’d in this passage reminds the Reviewer of 
another very excellent author, who, in her “ Letters on Education +,” 
has made similar remarks. 

She thus expresses herself:—‘ There is another prejudice, Hor- 
tensia, which affects yet more deeply female happiness and female 
importance—a prejudice which ought ever to have been confin’d to 
the rezions of the east, because of the state of slavery to which fees 
male nature in that part of the world has been ever subjected, and 
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can only suit with the notion of a positive inferiority in the intel- 
lectual powers of the female mind. You will soon perceive that the 
prejudice which I mean ts that degrading difference in the culture 
of the understanding which has prevailed for several centuries in all 
European societies. Our ancestors, on the first revival of letters, 
dispensed with an equal hand the advantages of a classical education 
to all their offspring; but as pedantry was the fault of that age, a 
female student might not at that time be a very agreeable character. 
True philosophy in those ages was rarely an attendant on learning, 
even in the male sex; but it must be obvious to all those who are 
not blinded by the mist of prejudice, that there is no cultivation 
which yields so promising an harvest as the cultivation of the under- 
standing, and that a mind irradiated by ihe clear light of wisdom 
must be equal to every task which reason imposes on it. The social 
duties in the interesting characters of daughter, wife, and mother, 
will be ill performed by ignorance and levity; and, in the domestic 
converse of husband and wife, the alternative of an enlightened or 
an unenlightened companion cannot be indifferent to every * man of 
taste and true knowledge. Be no longer niggards, therefore, O ye 
parents, in bestowing on your offspring every blessing which nature 
and fortune renders them capable of enjoying. Confine not the 
education of your daughters to what is regarded as the ornamental 
parts of it, nor deny the graces to your sons. Suffer no prejudices 
to prevail on you to weaken nature in order to render her more 
beautiful.’ 

Thus far then there seems no ground for reasonable difference of 
opinion. Only we may observe, by way of precaution, that al- 
though the care of the body be not the great end of education, it is 
very highly important as meazs for the most complete attainment of that 
end. Its health, its activity, even its becoming appearance, are not 
of small consequence. The latier will, in great measure, where no af- 
fectation or bad habits have been encouraged, flow from the two for- 
mer; but these,—health, and a reasonable portion of activity and 
strength,—are essential instruments to the undisturbed exercise of 
intellect. 

Hitherto we have seen much to adopt ; but when Miss More pro- 
ceeds thus to interrogate— Isit nota fundamental error toconsider chil- 
dren as innocent beings whose little weaknesses may, perhaps, want 
some correction, rather than as beings who bring into the world a cor- 
rupt nature and evil dispositions which it should be the great end of 
education to rectify :’—and when, without deigning a proof in support 
of this assertion in the shape of a question,she makes it most explicitly 
and positively an assertion by adding, ‘ This appears to me to be such 
a foundation-truth, that if 1 were ask’d what quality is most import- 
ant in an instructor of youth, I should not hesitate to reply, such @ 
strong impression of the corrustion of our nature as should insure a disposition 
to counteract it, together with such a dech view and thorough knowledge of 
the human heart as should be necessary for developing and controlling its most 
secret and complicated workings ;’—will it not be very reasonable and 
“““treeessary to pause a moment before we admit this view of human 
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nature from its first infancy to be so assuredly just, that a full im- 
pression of it must be the most essential requisite, and a mode of 
discipline form’d on that impression the most important qualification, 
in a person who undertakes the arduous office of education. 

We may reasonably doubt whether this opinion of the original, in- 
herent, universal corruption of the dispositions of human nature from 
ihe birth be not very likely to introduce into practice a severity and 
a disgust very unsuitable to an effort which owes so much of its suc- 
cess to the favourable opinion uf those whom it attempts to in- 
fluence and to form. 

We know that such is consider’d by many to be the doctrine of 
Scripture; but not all who have studied Scripture with veneration 
and very close attention agree in deducing from it this very melan- 
choly inference. It is founded on texts the discussion of which 
would be too long for the present occasion. But of the erroneous 
application of farticular texts every one is sufficiently convine’d, as 
applying to every system of opinions except their own. This should 
teach caution and moderation to all; and especially with regard to 
doctrines which, if adopted, must give us a very harsh and gloomy 
idea of human nature. 

And education, it should be remember’d, has not for its object the 
benefit of those only who agree already, or can be brought to 
agree, in one certain system of religious opinions. It has for its ob- 
ject the benefit of the wHote species, and it should be founded 
on principles the most universally comprehensible and applicable. 
A good education will be that which will best fit an human being 
to discern and follow whatever in religion and every other object 
of enquiry is most worthy to be known, adopted, and practis’d by 
such a being. It is an education of the Auman being which we are to 
have in view. 

Are not the simplicity, purity, disinterestedness, and benevo- 
lence of childhood, qualities recognized by experience when the 
natural disposition of that age has not been corrupted? And does 
not Scripture characterize such as are fit for the reception of the 
Gospel by an affectionate comparison deduced from the disposi- 
tions natural to childhood? And may not education be can- 
ducted as rationally, as religiously, and far more agreeably, on these 
principles, as by a perpetual view to the corruption of mankind in 
the very cradle, and previously to the cradle, as a paint to be taken 
for granted; as the necessary basis of all good education. 

After speaking of the two extremes of softness and its contrary, to 
which fashion has alternately given the preponderance in female man- 
ners and education, a passage follows of much clearness and ex- 
cellence:— 

‘ It were well* if we, who have the advantage of contemplating 
the errors of the two extremes, were to look for truth where she is 
commonly to be found, in the plain and obvious middle path, equally 
remote from each excess ; and while we bear in mind that helpless- 
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ness is not delicacy, let us also remember that masculine manners 
do not necessarily include strength of character nor vigour of intel- 
lect. Should we not reflect, also, that we are neither to train up 
Amazons nor Circassians, but to form Christians ?—that we have to 
educate not only rational but accountable beings? And, in remem- 
bering this, should we not be solicitous to let our daughters learn 
of the well taught and associate with the well bred? In training 
them, should we not carefully cultivate intellect, implant religion, 
and cherish modesty? Then whatever is delicate in manners would 
be the natural result of whatever is just in sentiment and pure in 
principle: then the decorums, the proprietics, the elegancies, and 
even the graces, as far as they are simple, pure, and honest, would 
follow as an almost inevitable consequence ; for to follow in the 
train of ihe Christian virtues, and not to take the lead of them, is 
the proper place which religion assigns to the graces.’ 

Philosophy, reason, morality, true taste itself, would all assign 
the same station to the graces; to fol/ow the virtues, not to take the 
lead of them. Excellence, intellectual and moral, is the supreme 
grace: all others are emanations from it or shadowy resemblances, 
The principle is just, 


“© The body charms because the soul is seen.” 


Even when the apparent analogy deceives us, the charm is in the 

reliance on its reality; and we cannot love what we disesicem. 
The frivolous and the false are far beneath the order of the grace- 

ful; and vain to the eye ofa just taste, vain and powerless would 


be a thousand embellishments, natural and acquir’d, if the absence 
of this beauty of the soul should manifest itself, as it must when it 
is absent, and betray the “ unreal mockery” of all these superficially 
attractive appearances. 

This being understood, prepares for the principle in the thid 
chapter—That ‘ Piety maintains no natural war with elegance; 
that religion does not forbid the exterior to be made to a certain 
degree the object of attention; and that Christianity would be no 
gainer by making her disciples unamiable:’ at the same time, that 
while the ornamental arts are admir’d, they should not be admir’d 
above their just value ; while they are practis’d, not to the exclusion 
ot higher* employments; while they are cultivated, that it be to 
amuse leisure, not to engross life. 

The teachers of young persons are energetically admonish’d not 
to be ‘ like tenants at rack-rent acting upon the interest of an im- 
mediate revenue of praise and profit;’ and thus forcing hastily for- 
ward the shewy appearances of improvement, regardless *‘ how 
much’ by this disproportion’d culture ‘ the ground is impoverish’d ;’ 
since ‘ parents must look to permanent value, and to a continued 
fruitfulness’ of good qualities and suitable conduct. For, as she 
observes, ‘ the best effects of a careful education are often very re- 
mote; they are to be discover’d in future scenes, and exhibited in as 
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yet untried connections. Every event of life will be putting the 
hea:t into fresh situations, and making new demands on its prudence, 
its firmness, its integrity, or its forbearance. Those whose business 
it is to form and model it, cannot foresee these contingent situations 
specifically and distinctly ; yet, as far as human wisdom will al ow, 
they must enable them to prepare for them, by general principles, 
correct habits, and an unremitted sense of dependence on the great 
Disposer of Events.’ 

This passage is worthy of the high reputation of its author. It is 
a proof that she has seen comprehensively, and has deeply felt, what 
the vast scope of education comprises. It, would ‘have been 
worthy of a Chafone, a Macaulay, or an Edgeworth; of Locke, of Rouse 
seau, of Plutarch. But to quote it is to praise. 

After other judicious and well express’d remarks, there is somee 
what of a sarcastic picture of children’s balls. There may be some- 
thing wrong intermix’d with this custom: and there may in some 
highly fashionable schools be perhapssome peculiar extravagances and 
mischievous abuses connected with it. But the practice itself, 
giving children an inducement to cultivate a graceful and an healthy 
exercise, and to gratify their parents and friends by a little display of 
this agreeable attainment, seems not to deserve reproach ; and yet 
less to be declaim’d against in so high and awelula tone as ‘a 
triple conspiracy against the health, the innocence, the happiness of 
children” Subjoin’d, however, is a delightful picture, in contrast, 
of the natural childish pleasures—a portrait such as might have been 
sketch’d by Rousseau himself. Yet this seems ill to agree with the 
dreadful colouring before given, of the universal depravity of human 
nature even in childhood. 

After the attack upon childyen’s balls follows a vehement admonition 
against French governesses*. For caution and selection there are 
indeed abundant motives, whether the instructor be of one nation 
and language or of another. But there seems something of an 
horror and antipathy upon this occasion, which incidentally strikes 
even at the French language itself; by not an obscure insinuation (as 
it strikes the Reviewer) against cultivating that language, if it were 
now possible to prevent it. The Reviewer acknowledges his satis- 
faction in the belief that itis not possible; and that a language so 
admirable in its precision, its copiousness, its beauty, so rich in @x 
cellent authors, once introduced and its merits extensively made 
known, must continue to be cultivated. 

And with respect to the strong warning against French gover- 
nesses, it seems express’d ina manner not altogether compatible 
with the encomium on our country as that where ¢ the exile finds an 
home; to obtain the protection of which it is claim enough to be 
unfortunate, and no impediment to have been the subject of her foe.’ 
‘ Direst’ we omit; because we see no necessity for retaining an 
epithet which tends to perpetuate animosity, even beyond the con. 
test in which we are engaged under an uncertainty so painiul when 
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and how itis to terminate. A treatise on education may keep clear 
of all these incentives to party-passions. And the temper of a 
Review seems also to rec a a like , impartiality and equ animity. 

We shall pass the fourth chapter, which is called a canarisoa, but 
scarcely is so, ‘ be tween the mode of female education in the last 
age with the present,’ with a single exiract. 

¢‘ When a man of sense comes to marry, it is a companion whom 
he wants, and not an ‘aha, It is not merely a creature who can 
paint and play, and dress and dance; it is a being who can comfort 
and counsel him; one who can reason and reflect and feel and 
judge, and discourse and discriminate ; one who can assist him in 
his affairs, lighten h iis care s, sooth his sorrows, strengthen his prin- 
ciples, and educate his chi id ren.’ 

In this vivid recapitulat of essential qualities a truth is con- 

eyed, obviously deserving of constant attention. Yet another trath 
hinted j in our remarks is not to be disregarded :—that to a being so 
imperfect and so much suffering as a man, the skasing, so far as it is 
not incompatible with the wseful and the virtuous, is a part of both; 
as adding /ersuasion to their energies. And that a long habtiual so- 
ciety may be capable of essential ‘benefits, and feel the value, which 
is the temper and spir it, of the most important good offices, it requires 
that its temporary irritations be sooth’d, and the dangers of reciprocal 
alienation be averted. And if the trar aquill izing influence of music 
were consider’d, perhaps the severest judges w ould not rate it so low 
as ‘anattainment that can be turn’d to little account’ in domestie 
life. 

Whatever opinion be form’d of this, the recommendation is assu- 
pouty just againt the injudicious practice of determining that ¢ chil- 
dren shall caen every thing, whether they have talent or not.’ 

The rirra chapter treats a a subject of the greatest influence on the 
HABITS Of YouTH ;— tle manner in which the holidays are usually spent? 

Of this she says, speaking to parents, ‘ These the author en po 
nestly recommend to accustom their children to pass at once from seri- 
ous business to active and animated recreation ; they should carefully 
preserve them from those long and torpid intervals between both, 
that languid indolence and spiritless trifling which wears out such 
large portions of life in both young and old. It has indeed pass’d 
into an aphorism, that activity is necessary {o virtue, even among 

those who are not appriz’d that it is also indispensable to happiness. 

So far are many parents from being sensible of this truth, that 
vacations from school are not only dead but a/pointed to pass away 
In wearisome sauntering, and indeterminate idleness ; and shis by way of 
converting the holidays into fleasure. ..... A dislike to learning is thus 
systematically excited, by PREPOSTEROUSLY ERECTING INDO- 
LENCE INTO A REWARD FOR APPLICATION®.’ 

This is indeed a great evil; and there are parts of this passage se 
partic ularly inporten t that the Reviewer has thought it right to dis- 
tingosah them by a different character. But the evil is not so exclu- 
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sively imputable to parents. If the Reviewer does not misrecollect, 
this systematic idleness of the holidays had been recommended by 
Dr. Jonnson. Some public schools under respectable conductors 
had given way to the idea of wholly omitting ¢asks in the holidays ; 
as a ew discovery in education, which would bea very valuable émprove= 
ment. The mame certainly of tasks was rather revolting, and per- 
haps assisted the prejudice which operated this exclusion. But it is 
desirable that it should be recollected and undersiood what these 
tasks were. 

They were portions of the Greek and Reman poets which had 
been learnt since the intervals from the former holidays as parts of 
the regular school exercise; and obviously those parts most easy to 
the memory from being in verse, and generally most agreeable. If 
they had been well learnt as exercises, the recollection of them in 
larger portions during the holidays could be no formidable task; if 
they were ill learnt before, it was fit they shouid at last be learnt 
better. It was not therefore imposing ‘a new study, to be sur- 
mounted, whatever its difficulties, without assistance; it was not 
oppressing the memory with an heavy and disgusting load. It was 
merely preventing the positive interruption of valuable habits, and 
the total suspension of ideas which requir’d to be carried on in train 
if the exercise of them was to be either useful or agreeable. Andin 
that school of which the Reviewer can best speak, and he names 
it with respect and affection— Eton —though exactness in repeating 
these tasks was much notic’d and sure of being honour’d, nothing 
but very gross defectiveness, amounting to a proof of almost total 
neglect, incurr’d either punishment or mark’d censure. There was 
nothing, consequently, to make these holiday repetitions a ¢error. 
ifa father lov’d to hear them, they were a pleasure never likely to be 
forgotten. At worst they were no fatigue, comparable to the op- 
pressive burthen of having nothing to do. 

It is true, shat burthen would not be felt if voluntary readings during 
the holidays took the place of these. But when having xothing to 
barn is made a frivilege, the effect naturally and powerfully goes 
farther. It extends to readings of any kind. For in these also there 
is something to learn. And if it is wisdom that nothing should be 
set them, however easy and agreeable in ils nature, by the master, it 
vill be a wisdom too readily imitated by the boys not to defeat this 
privilege by setting themselves any thing. It will even create an 
artificial horror of school, as that dreadful place where there are ex~- 
ercises and tasks; from the monstrous cruelty and gross absurdity of 
which it is the happiness and glory of the holidays to be exempt. 
For if not monstrously cruel and grossly absurd, if any thing neces- 
sary or useful, or consistent with right or reason, why, it will 
strike them, why should a total suspension of them for so many 
weeks be necessary to make holidays deserve the name? And 
it cannet be thought that after such a suspension they study 
with the same ease and pleasure on their return as they might other- 
wise have done. Far otherwise: they study under the disadvantage 
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of the associated idea that study is an evil from the least particle of 
which it is necessary to be exempt in order to be comfortable. 
They study, after long idleness and inertness of idea, with the pain 
which ac companies the mind, —especially a mind not yet master of its 
powers and habits,—in the attempt of suddenly forcing itself into a 
contrary state of thought and action; and that a state which it has 
been thus practically led to find disgusting. Thus the memory of 
words, rules and principles, the very arrangement and connection 
on which all depends, become remote, obscure, and confus’d. And 
half the time to the n ‘ext holidays must be spent in recovering pain- 
fully the Jost ground, and being a all the while goaded on to mew. And 
the mischief is not confin’d to grammar ond languages: it will ex- 
tend itself by analogy toall the habits of activity and exertion, recol- 
lectedness and perseverance, necessary to form the man and the 
member of society. 

And so far from a privilege, if the mind has any activity, this 
appointing of the holidays as a season of non-employment is an insup- 
portable burthen: either to be conquer’d by the rare felicity of 
talent and disposition, which in despite of such discouragement to 
application sets itself its own exercises; or to be shaken off by in- 
dulging dangerous dissipations; or to be suffer’d with wretched 
listiessness ond desponding irritability, during the progress of a 
exiod of time, long in any reasonable estimate of time and life, and 
Ae indeed to youth, which having liv’d but a short time is the more 
struck with an assemblage of weeks ¢ and days, hours and minutes, 
which composes a very sensible proportion of all that it has yet 
pass’d ;_ and which, not having yet stor’d itself with ideas, nor having 
enter’d on the sccufations of lile, it knows not how to fill. It would 
vividly enjoy many portions of this time, if it had employment to 
relieve the long intervals in which unreliev’d amuseme nt no longer 
interests. ‘The tasks gave to amusement a much larger part of the 
holidays than they took away. <And this fat, so diversified, was 
much more in effect, more agreeable, more endear’d, than the whole 

can be on the new system. 

The ‘Reviewer isa friend to liberty,» and a friend to youth ;—but he 
thinks al! remarks on education would be nearly thrown away if the 
evils of this lately introduced custom should be slightly reg arded. 

From boys schools it may have been adopted into places of femal: ¢ 
education. Ewen in these Mis s More represents ii as strongly disad- 

va ageous ,and injurious in the most essential respects. And yet 
J omale eC ucation has been habitually conducted much more on the 
: ‘education of the other sex. If 

in jurious dhevalees to girls, it has been a a double injury, to introduce 
acustom which once ade ypted could not be expected to confine itselt 
to chil idren of the one sex only. Boys, accustomed to learn at school 
by compulsion, will not easily "be fiers ided to any the smallest degree of 
siudy ‘at re me, when expr essly exem pted from any by the master, 
whose authority, when m ost against inclination, is to them a law. 
And their stster : must be of very superior minds, if  dispos’d to pursue 
any of their school studies in the holi idays; which cannot w ith con- 
sistency 
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sistency be recommended to them while it is held as an establish’d 
and sacred privilege of their brothers totally to suspend theirs, and 
to keep that large portion of their time remote from every thing which 
has the appearance of application or improvement, unless happily 
some mechanical art so connects itself with their sports as to have 
attraction sufficient to engage them in the practice of it. 

It is incredible the advantage those have, who possess strength of 
mind sufficient, and have such a love of improvement, as to despise 
this degrading privilege of the holidays: and to determine not to 
make such a breach in the habits and pursuits of their education ; as if 
the holidays, like the evenings of Penelje, were to unweave, with 
laborious idleness, whatever the active hours of school had wrought 
into their minds. How long such a custom will maintain itself, is a 
question much connected with the manners of the times, and the 
degree of real attention which this great and all-concerning subject 
of education may engage:—and much it imports the rising ge- 
neration. 

Excellently therefore Miss More impresses this sentiment. And 
alter censuring *some little indulgences upon which too much stress 
is Jaid as the peculiar felicity of holidays (but which however have 
theic apology, and, ina measure, their justification ; which do not a 
thousandth part of the mischief of making absolute non-employment 
a privilege); after complaining that ‘ children are habituated, at 
an age when lasting associations are form’d in the mind, to connect 
the idea of study with that of hardship, of happiness with gluttony, 
and of pleasure with loitering, feasting, or sleeping,’ she continues, 
with affectionate and persuasive dignity, ‘ Would it not be better 
to make them combine the delightful idea of dome with the grati- 
fication of the social affections, the fondness of maternal love, the 
kindness and confidence of the sweet domestic attachments, “ and 
all the chavities of father, son, and brother ?” 

And impressively concludes, 

‘1 will venture to say, that those listless and vacant days, when 
the thoughts have no precise object; when industry has no definite 
pursuit; when the mind and body have no exercise, and the inge- 
nuity no acquisition either to anticipate or enjoy, are the longest, 
the duHest, and the least happy, which children of spirit and genius 
ever pass. Yes; it is a few short but lively intervals of animated 
pleasure, snatch’d between the successive labours and duties of a 
busy day, look’d forward to with hape, enjoy’d with taste, and re- 
collected without remorse, which, both to men and to children, 
yield the truest portions of enjoyment. O snatch your children 
from the number of those objects of supreme ¢ommiseration, who 
seck happiness in doing nothing. Life is but a short day; but it ts 
a working day. Activity may lead, but inactivity cannot be /ed, to 
rood : 

' Chis extract has been copiously made on account of the great and 
encreasingly disregarded importance of its subject. Another recom 
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imendation which the sensibility and benignity of the female mind 
greatly favour is next made by the author—That * young ladies 
should be accustomed to set apart a fix’d portion of their time as sacred 
tothe poor*, whether in relieving, instrueting, or working for them: 
and the performance of this duty must not be lett to the event of con- 
tingent circumstances, or the operation of accidental impressions ; 
bat must be establish’d into a principle, and wrought into an habit.’ 
And in a note she intimates how peeuliarly these offices of kindness 
are suited to the sex, anc how much better and more completely 
they can be executed by female attention, This 1s most undoubtedly 
true: all that we should dispute is what secms compulsory in the 
training of young persons to these acts of benevolence. We believe, 
if the general principles and other habits of'education are right, there 
is no need of compulsion. The human heart, and especially the 
female heart, has sympathy and affection interwoven with its nature. 
And this virtuous indulgence of the heart should rather be encous 
rag’d as a pleasure than enfore’d as a necessity. Aer 

Another precept of great moment as an antidote at once against 
idleness and mean pride—That ‘they should be very early taught to 
consider the domestics’ Hours of meals as almost sacred ;’ and at all 
times ‘ to perform all the little offices in their power for themselves, 
nor be insolenily calling for servants where there is’ no real oc- 
casion}.’ ‘ 

With respect to ferscnal beauty, it is jastly observ’d, that, if adaugh- 
ter be handsome, there is no great discretion in affeeting to conceal 
from her that she is so: and that the better way is to have accuse 
fom’d her not to value this advantage or the want of it unduly; to 
induce her to be sensible of the advantage of a eultivated mind, an 
amiable temper, of knowledge, of virtue, of whatever has the truest 
and inost unalterable worth, by accustoming her to an habitual in- 
ditjerence to Hattery, and a -just estimate of intrinsic excellence. 
There will then be no such novelty, or such predominating interest 
in het mid, when she mast venture into (he world, in the idea of 
beauty. 

Against another danger she very justly urges the necessity of the 
mind being atm’d ; that from the prevailing turn and spirit of general 
conversation, And this danger is apparently not confin’d to ¢ young 
higher walks of life.’ She thus trepresents it:—* In 

ies they hear all that the world admires spoken of 

rank  flatter’d, power soyght, beauty idoliz’d, 
anoney consider’d as the one thing needful, and as the atoning sub- 
stitute for the want of all other tings; profit held up as the reward 
of virtue, and worldly fame as the just and highest prize of lawful 
ambition t apd afterthe very* spirit of the world has been thus ha- 
bitually infis’d into them all the week, one cannot expect much 
: rom their being coldly told now and then on Sundays—Love 
> world, nor the thins of the world” 
the sixth chapter she has, in treating on filial obedience, a gene- 


vindication of * the incomparable Miiron’§ from a charge of 
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guppos’d cruelty brought against his private character—of com- 
pelling his daughters to read to him in languages they could not un- 
derstand. She makes just allowance for the domestic regulations of 
the age, and for the affliction of his blindness: she might have 
added, that latterly his very moderate circumstances and declining 
health made domesitc assistance of this kind, in a manner, the sole 
assistance upon which he could depend. And she adds ¢ nor in- 
deed’in any case should it ever be consider’d as an hardship.’ 








Observations on the various Systems of Canal Navigation, with Infévences 
fractical and mathematical; in which Mr. Fulton's Plan of Wheel 
Boats aud the Utility of subterraneous and small Canals are particularly 
investigated : Including an Account of the Canals and inclined Planes of 
China. With four Plates. By William Chajman, Civil Engineer, and 
M.R.J. A. 4to. Taylors. 

M* Chapman has divided his work into eight chapters. 

In the first he gives.a description of the various means 
of overcoming ascents and descents in canals and rivers. In this, 
after combating Mr. Fulton’s opinion, that Locks will in future 
be found ineligible in all cases, he proceeds to detail the various 
ways of communication between different levels which have 
been used; as by portage of the articles—by hauling boats up 
rapids—by making rapids navigable—by stopping the water and 
creating an artificial flood—by inclined planes with rollers, by 

caissons, by rail ways, by wheel boats, &c. 

In the second chapter he treats of the comparative expence of 
forming narrow canals with inclined planes, and wide canals 
with locks; stating also their respective advantages, and com- 
puing the consumption of water by Mr. Fulton’s plan with 
what is requisite for locks. In this Mr. C. enters fully into his 
objections to Mr. Fulton’s plan, and notices some cases im 
which he thinks it eligible 

He then proceeds to investigate (chap. II.) the cases where 
the small system of navigation is most eligible: these are the 
countries where lime stone, coal, iron ore, lead, and such ar- 
ticles as are not likely to be damaged by wet or stolen, are care 
ried; or where the declivity of the country runs transversely to 
the course of the canal. He also. offers some proposals for the 
improvement of small canals and in the construction of boats, 

Chap. IV. is employed on the metfacenire, or axis of motion, 
of vessels of a uniform figure throughout their length; in which 
he shews, by several theoretic instances, to what height the boat 
may safely carry her cargo, . As many of our readers, who are 
not fully conversant ‘with canal navigations, may not be ac- 
quainted with the meaning of the woid metaceniye, we shall 

2H 2 give 
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give it in Mr. C.’s words :—‘ In all vessels there is, at every 
given depth to which they — be laden, a certain altitude of 
the centre of gravity, at which the vessel will be at an equi- 
librium of indifference, whether to remain at rest, or move a 
greater or less distance round its axis of motion, which axis (in 
the line of the vessel’s length) is usually called the metacentre ; 
consequently, if the centre of gravity of the vessel and cargo 
combined lie above the metacentre, the vessel must overturn.’ 
"The conclusion of this chapter treats of the means of com~- 
bining the navigation of great and small canals. 

Our author then proceeds (chap. V.) to the application of 
wheel boats and inclined planes to ¢ollieries, and produces 
some instances in which that system may be improved. Here 
Mr. Chapman has an opportunity of giving an account of the 
Duke of Bridgewater’s subterraneous passages to his collieries, 
and of some of the admirable contrivances made use of therein. 

He then proceeds (chap. VI.) to an enquiry, how far the 
application of inclined planes may suit the i rivers of the 
American and European continents. These, he judges, would 
only be necessary, where vessels of 15 to 20 tons are used, and 
where there is a scarcity of water ; but in great rivers he seems 
fully convinced that locks have decidedly the advantage. 

The seventh chapter contains a description of the internal 
navigation of China, with remarks on its principles. In this 
chapter, which is extremely long, Mr. Chapman has made 
great use of Monsieur de la Land’s treatise Des Canaux de 
Navigation, Du Halte’s History of China ; and has given some 
copious extracts from Sir George Staunton’s Account of the 
Embassy to China. He here introduces some further obser- 
vations on rivers and inclined planes. 

The eighth and last chapter consists of general observations. 
He thinks, on the whole, that in navigations of great length the 
larger system of navigation is to be preferred. 

In the appendix are 

Extracts from a report on the improvement of the harbour of 
Dublin, and the practicability of a navigation from thence by 
the vales of the various branches of the river; and 

Extracts from a report on the measures to be attended to, in 
the survey of a line of navigation from Newcastle upon Tyne to 
the Irish Channel. 

On the whole, this is a work essentially necessary to such 
Cc ivil engineers as are engaged to plan or execute any canal na- 
vigation, and will be a good guide to such proprietors as engage 
in those works to prevent their being led astray by their 
engineers. 


The 
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"The Travels of Antenor in Greece and Asia: From a Greek Meany rerijiz 
Sound at Herculaneum : Including some Account of Eeypt. Translated 
fiom the French of I. F. Lantier. With additional Notes by the English 

Translator. 3 vols. T. N. Longman and Q. Rees. 179%. 


I) are always happy to encourage works that combine 

amusement with information without degenerating into 
the flimsy though seducing tissue of a novel. Of this kind is 
the interesting production now before us, in which the author 
seems to have selected the flowers of classical history so as to 
communicate that branch of knowledge in the most agreeable 
and attractive form. We shall enable the reader to judge of it 
by laying before him a few extracts as samples both of the 
work itself and of the English translation, the style of which 
is elegant and pure. In the various passages we have com- 
pared with the original, we have never found the translation 
inferior to it; but, on the contrary, it is frequently enriched 
and improved with additional ornament. The original work 
had already attracted our notice as literary amateurs through 
the attention it had met with in France; and we are glad to 
find that the translator has not only added many judicious 
notes, but has corrected some classical inaccuracies we had 
remarked in the text, though frequently without noticing his 
emendations in the notes he has added. He has with equal 
judgment suppressed some passages we remember to have disap- 
proved in the original work. 

The ‘ Travels of Antenor’ are announced by two prefaces ; 
the one supposed to have been written by Antenor himself, 
the other by the French editor and translator (as M. de Lantier 
represents himself) of the original manuscript, which he states 
to have been found in Herculaneum. From that subterra- 
neous town he says it was removed to the Royal Museum at 
Portici, near Naples, where M. de Lantier was first permitted 
to inspect it, and then intrusted with the MS. by the Abbé 
Spalatini, who had the charge of all the MSS. and superin- 
tended the decypherers employed to unfold these antique rolls 
and copy their contents. 

This ingenious mode of giving imaginary antiquity to mo- 
dern works has often been practised by men of genius, and in 
some measure increases the interest of the 1eader and adds to 
his amusement. It is here very properly adopted to give the 
events of ancient history the animation of receatincidents, and 
to convert the dry narrative of the past into an interesting pic- 
ture of the present. 

The preface of Antenor represents him as having already lived 


to the great age of 108 years when first he wrote the account 
of 
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of the travels of his:youth; and the author i ingent iously antiets 
pates various. criticisms upon his work by making tee hero 
describe those which were bestowed on it at Athens when he 
had formerly published it im that city. . Among ather points, 
he takes care to apologize for some anachronisms, which he 
deemed, perhaps, the less important, as none but the professed 
classical scholar at ranges the events of those remote periods so 
accurately as not to pardon hate licence in a work in some mea- 
sure of imax gination and amusement. Onthe whole, however, 
we should have been bette r apt -ased had M. de Lantier adhered 
more strictly to historical truth aad order in this respect. 
In a-note on the French editor’s preface, Amtenor is de- 
scribed as having written a little before the time of Alexander 
the Great, and + 408 years before Christ. Tis narrative 
takes in the most interesting part of the history of Athens. It 
begi us during the life of Socrate ‘s, and concludes about the 
me of the death of Aristides. He gives an animated picture 
of the manners of the Atheni ans, Lacedamonians, and other 
nations of Greece and Asia Minor, of the Egyptians and Ba- 
bylonians ; and is somewhat severe on the inhabitants of Pales- 
tine, whom he describes as almost unknown to those of 
Greece. 
‘The work opens with an account of the miraculous birth of 
Antenor at Ephesus, his education, and his departure for 
Athens. 


hi 


born at Ephesus, a city of lonia, universally eelcbrated for 
- supe orb temple of Diana. My mother was consecrated to the 
worship of that ; zialdess, and at fourtecn yeats of age her strict de- 
and the p arity sf her manners became an example to the 
¢ priesiesses, anc 2 admpation f the old. Her youth and 
gave additie re. to her virtues, and she enjoyed hap- 
! en and miraculous event 
the favourite of heaven, 


‘ 
r ¢3 
, 


it was my mother’s 
i} arta f 1 7 tho SC 9) “toptoms whi ich @ ident] ¥ 
d that she was presen ath The news flew on the wines of 
from mouth voth, and the whole community of 
esses were ony of astoaishment and alarm, expecting to see 
‘goddess re the proianation ef her ten »y the appear- 
» of some des eth e monsicr, or the disorder of the contending 
nenis: yet the hx onimued serene, nor did anv monster 
ne to afilict ihe earth; and therefore calumny was at length stient, 
tle pric sses resumed their inda! ren for my mother, who 
with all the candor of periect mnocence, that terval 

as pare asthe virgin blush of unsuilred modesty, 
‘Ail 
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’ * All that she could recollect was, that falling asleep one day in 
the outer inclosure of the temple, Apollo appear red to her in the 
form of a beautiful youth, crowned with laurel, and his hair floating 
on the wind; that he had talked to her of wedlock—of the pure and. 
ecstatic pleasure of celestial unions; that the disorder and delirium 
she felt awakened her, but that the god had disappeared. Whether 
this was an illusion. contrived by some young priest, or whether 
Apollo was desirous to d listinguish the beautiful Euphrosyne with his 
favours, her virtue remained as untarnished and as pure as the new- 
blown lily of the garden. 
«My mother was delivered in the country, and from every para 
crowds of strangers immediately flocked to behold me in my cradle; 
for it was alrea dy noised abroad that 1 was the offs spring of a god.’ 


His mother died when he was only 10 years of age, and 
sonsigned him to the care of an avaricious old priest. 


‘ | was in the flower of life when this old sycophant took an un- 
willing leave of his treasures and of the world. 
‘ Being now free from control, destitute of parents, knowing no 
country ol my own, and having been educated to no profession, I 
felt animated with a new existence , and excited by new wants; and 
[ therefore resolved to become a citizen of the world, and survey 
its various scenes. I took my departure for Athens, full of the de- 
sire of studying philosophy, of acquiring the art of ‘eloquence, and 
of learning the gyinnastic exercises. 


At Athens he is introduced to Aristippus, the chief of the 
Oye renaic sect of philosophy, who not only possesses great ta- 
lents, but is a 6en vivant and a man of gallantry. At a din- 
ner to which that philosopher invited him, Antenor meets Phi- 
lexenes the sophist, and Lasthenia, te whom Aristippus had 
once paid his Shbeciies, and who may be called the jaulne of 

the piece, as Antenor becomes enamoured of her charms in 
consequence of their accidental meeting the next day and their 
frequent interviews, and the work concludes with an account 
of her old age and death. 

Lasthenia offers to shew Antenor the curiosities of Athens ; 
and their excursions afford the author an opportunity to intro- 
duce, by way of episode, the history of Crates and Hipparchia, 
and the trial of Cleanthes. 

Antenor soon becomes jealous of Aristippus ; but Lasthenia 
sets his suspicions at rest by the following account of his cha- 
racter 7-— 


© As that gallant philosopher was to me_an object of jealousy, I 
ventured to say to Lasthen, “ Either this calm apathis t must st irely 
feel some passion on your account, or his heart must have be - pe- 


ified by a sight of the Medusa’s head.” He protesis, ” said she, 
“ that. 
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“< that he never Ioved any woman so much; and I confess that at 
first his pleasing qualities, his talents, and his knowledge not only 
amused me, but excited a lively interest in my heart. He endea- 
voured to please me, and he succeeded; but he has not had the art 
to feed the illusion. Wit amuses the mind, but does not warm the 
heart: nor is love, when destitute of enthusiasm and intoxication, 
more than a common and contemptible appetite. But as I was then 
only twenty years old, I was seduced as much, perhaps, by the 
charms of love, as by the eloquence and partiality of Aristippus; 
and doubtless he would have triumphed over my weakness, had not 
his easy gaiety, his pleasantry, and his levity cooled the ardor of 
my passion. Whenever he was present he charmed me, and I ap- 
plauded myself for the conquest I had made: but when he was 
gone, reflexion counteracted his arts, and confirmed me in my re- 
tusal. At length a trait of insensibility fixed my irresolute heart. 
You know the unfortunate end of the wisest of mankind, I mean 
Socrates. Aristippus, though his intimate friend, no sooner heard 
that he was condemned to swallow poison than he refused to see 
him any more; and when I enquired his motives, he replied, < If 
T could burst his fetters, 1 would fly to relieve him: but as it is impos- 
sible I should save him, I spare myself the pain of witnessing his 
sufferings ; for why should we create to ourselves unnecessary af- 
flictions ? One day,’ continued he, *‘ when I was to give a great 
dinner, being unexpectedly informed that a particular friend of 
mine was dying, I immediately sent excuses to my guests, and 
hastened to give him every assistance in my power. I| could not, 
however, alleviate his sufierings, or retard his death: he expired 
an hour before sun-set, and therefore I sent round again to my 
friends, and made them happy.’—‘ Your philosophy,’ said I, ‘ is 
ef an easy kind: you may derive from it, perhaps, every other 
pleasure, but you cannot taste that which accompanies our tears.’ 

‘ This discovery of his true character was decisive. After a 
painful struggle, I sent an invitation for him to callon me. He 
entered with his accustomed levity, and addressed me in the most 
charming and most flattering language: but I resisted his art ; and 
then, with seme embarrassment, ‘ My dear Aristippus,’ said I, 
‘ your friendship is dear to me, your philosophy is amiable, and 
the gaiety and elegance of your mind will ever be the charm and the 
delight of my life. You are born to inform the world, and to be 
an ornament to society: but you must acknowledge that your heart 
is not formed for love.’—‘ Why so? said he, with astonishment. 
‘ Ah! why thus cruelly drive ime from the temple of that enchanting 
deity ?’—* Because,’ said I, * you have it not in your power tv 
love truly. You make love by tule, and for your own convenience, 
and never through feeling and passion.’—* Yet,’ said he, ‘ we 
must have principics in every thing, even in love. That god is a 
child, and should only be played with, Tumultuous and violent 
pass.ons fatigue and injure the soul, and cover it with stormy clouds. 
iris Zephyrus that causes the Jowers to blow, while Boreas —" 

an 
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and destroys them.’—* Well, replied I, ‘I take you at your 
word, Iwill learn my philosophy of you, for you have relieved my 
mind of many of its prejudices, and have enlightened my under- 
standing. Permit me, then, to enlighten you in my turn. - Love 
is, with you, a mere caprice: it is, m fact, mere self-love. 
You wish to appear amiable, and care but little to feel or to excite 
the delicate attachment of the heart. Confine yourself, then, to 
friendship, which is a more tranquil sentiment, and more accordant 
with the nature of your mind.’—* What,’ replied he, « would you 
then imprison me within the narrow circle of mere friendship 7? — 
«Yes,’ said I, ‘if you esteem me worthy to be your friend.’— 
« You are too lovely,’ answered he, ‘and too interesting, for me 
to refuse so flattering a title; but you have also too many charms for 
me so easily to extinguish the flame they have kindled in my breast.’ 
—* Consider'well,”’ said I, ¢ that with so much wit you will easily 
finda hundred mistresses, but a true friend is far more rare. —* I am 
afraid,’ said he ¢ your assertion is too just. Well, I consent to 
your proposal: yes, I will reject love, and open my door to 
friendship— . 
‘ Henceforth Friendship’s joys I’ll prove, 
And weep to change her into love.’ 

“ From that period our acquaintance has been quite charming. 
Neither jealousies nor quarrels have ever arisen between us, or 
clouded the-pleasure of our friendly intercourse ; and when he falls 
into his old habits, and talks to me of gallantry, I remind him of his 
mistake, and tell him, laughing, to remember that we are now 
travelling the road of friendship.” 


The next chapter begins with Lasthenia’s sentiments on 
love :— 


«I saw theamiable Lasthenia too frequently to be long insensible 
to her charms, and would have given up whole ages of life to have 
been beloved by her only for a few months. One day, speaking of 
the. bad choice of many women, she said she could never form an 
attachment for aman who did not possess talents and learning. “ If 
a weakness can ever be forgiven,” continued she, “ it is when the 
merit and the excellence of the object beloved shew that our choice 
is directed by taste and delicacy. To love a fool is to become iden 
tified with his folly: it is to strip Venus of her girdle: it is to de- 
clare that we have no soul, and are incapable of any thing but mere 
sensation.” 


In consequence of these sentiments, Antenor writes a tra- 
gedy, which is ill received, and causes him to shun his mistress 
till a message brings him to her house. ‘These incidents in- 
crease their mutual passion, which. becomes the subject of an 
interesting conversation. It is interrupted, however, by the 
arrival of Aristippus, who conducts them to the Areopagus to 
hear the trial of Eudoxia, who becomes the subject of an in- 
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teresting episode, if we may be allowed to apply that expres. 
sion to a prose work. 

In a country excursion Antenor defends his mistress ftom the 
attack of a bull, whom he kills, and is flattered with hopes of 
success ; but their intercourse is suddenly broken off by an 
unknown catise and a laconic note. In the affliction this in- 
cident occasions to Antenor, he meets with the philosopher 
Xenocrates, who relates a part of his own history and that of 
Lais. At length a slave brings Antenor an anonymous note, 
and conducts him to an unknown place, which proves to be the 
country house of Lasthenia, who accounts for her sudden dis. 
appearance by the illness and death of her aged friend ‘Theo- 
phrastus, whom she had been attending. Here an interesting 
scene takes place. 

Antenor, having occasion to change his lodgings, introduces 

some very singular customs relative to matriage, instituted by 
Solon, and practised by his hosts, or instanced in their vi- 
Sitants, 
_ The trial of Phocion, an intimate friend of Lasthenia, is the 
sttbject of the following chapter, and having secretly stolen away 
his body, she buries him in her garden. In a rural excursion 
Antenor and his mistress meet with Diogenes, and some ac- 
count of that philosopher is introduced. ‘This constant inter- 
course issuddenly broken off by some free expressions of Antenor 
at a public festival in honour of Bacchus, which draw on him 
the enmity of the priests, and he is obliged abruptly to quit 
Attica, and take leave of Lasthenia. 

Antenor goes to Oropus, near which he is accosted on the 
road by Diocles, whose guest and inmate he becomes, and 
whese story occupies two chapters. In his correspondence 
with Lasthenia, partly carried on by means of pigeons, Antenor 
offers to brave the danger and return, but she recommends his 
prosecuting his travels for the improvement of his mind. He 
passes the winter with Diocles, witnesses the marriage of his 
son with his daughter, agreeably to the laws of that country ; 
and the amorous madness of Archias, whose brain was turned 
by a disappointment in love, causes a jealousy in the husband, 
which Antenot removes. ‘This introduces the history of Ar- 
chias, and Diocles describes the singular ceremony of the "Tau- 
roboelus submitted to by Diomedon of Megara. At Thebes he 
arrives the same day with Milo of Crotona, whose athletic feats 
aredescribed. Paying a visit to Mount Helicon he meets with 
Phanor, a youth who, through the infidelity of his mistress, 
resolves to goto Leucadia to take the lover’s leap. Antenor 
joins in the expedition, intending to dissuade him from so rash 
a step ; and Phanor rclates his history, and that of “Theano and 
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Theon ; conducts Antenor to the house of a Pythagorean philo- 
sopher, whose singular customs are described ;. and they arrive 
at Leucadia the evening before Sappho takes the-leap: her 
death dissuades several unhappy lovers from following her ex- 
ample ; and a manuscript confided by her to Antenor, containing 
the history of her amours with Phaon, introduces some account 
of the manners of Egypt, which is put in the mouth of the phi- 
losopher Thales. 

Hence they determine to visit Delphi, in order to consult the 
oracle. On the road they visita sceptic philosopher, who con- 
ducts them to the house and estate of Bion, a rich man of a phi- 
losophic turn of mind, near Amphissa. - Bion relates his own 
history, as does his fair companion ‘Theophania hers. She also 
performs a poem of the woes of Psyche, which she accompanies - 
on the harp. The story of Bion includes some account of Dio= 
nysius of Syracuse, and an interesting anecdote of Damacles. 
‘This forms the subject of the first volume. In the second our 
fellow travellers accompany their hosts in an excursion upon 2 
Jake in Bion’s grounds to the Island of Friendship. We lament - 
we have not space to select the description of this beautiful spot 
for the entertainment of the reader. 

Three statues introduce the histories of Anacreon, Ibycus, 
and Apollonides. Phanor becomes enamoured of the beauty of 
Theophania, solicits a private interview, and carries on a 
poetical correspondence with her ; in her replies to which she 
employs the talents of Bion, who reproves Phanor by appear= 
ing with a chorus of young men and women to sing an epitha~ 
lamium at the moment of the appointed interview. The two 
friends and fellow travellers take their leave the next day, and 
proceed to Delphi, where they meet with several prodigies, and 
an account of the oracle is introduced. Here Antenor receives 
a letter from Lasthenia, containing various incidents and anec- 
dotes that had taken place at Athens, particularly of Abbaucus, 
Protagoras, Anaxagoras, Cleanthes, Democritus, Polemon, and 
Anaxandrides. Our travellers then go to Corinth, and embark- 
ing with Diagoras arrive at Epidaurus on their way to Lace-~ 
demon. Finding Diagoras to be an atheist, they think it pru- 
dent to separate from him’; but soon meet with another compa- 
nion, Demonax, a Spartan, whom they find contending with a 
wolf; and the three travellers rest at the house of a poor woman 
near the ancient palace of Alexander, whose tragical history is: 
related. The city and manners of Lacedsemon are accurately 
described, and placed in an interesting and instructive point of 
view. ‘The history of Pausanias is introduced, as also an ac- 
count of several public festivals and gymnastic exhibitions. 
At Lacedemon Antenor receives a long letter from Lasthenia, 
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~vhich comprises’ eleven’ chapters. “It begins with an account 
of the illness. of Axistippus,. concludes wit! his death, and-eon- 
tains several narrations..with which that. philosopher’s friends 
Anaximander and Eudoxus entertained him during. his confine- 
ment. “Whe sé Ory of Narcissus is performed ty music girls ; and 
fudoxus descrives the worship and manners of.the Egyptians, 
the history oy olycrates, that of Nicias, a-full account of the 
ceremony of initiation into the Eleusinian mysteries, the history 
‘of Orpheus, an account of the Psyili, and an anecdote of 
Thonis, 
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Essay on the Theory and Practice of Bleaching, wherein the Sulphuret of Lime is 
recommended as a Substitute for Potash. By William Higgins, M. R.I. A. 
Svo,. fi. 71. 25. Verner and Hood. 1799. 


INEN, made from the fibrons part of flax, contains, when 
it comes from the loom, a paste which was.put upon the 
threads in the weaving, and a resin, one of the original prin- 
ciples of the flax. ‘These are the only matters which hinder it 
from being of perfect whiteness. It is the object of BLEACH- 
inG to free the cloth entirely of these matters. For this end, 
the cloth, in all its texture, must be sufficiently opened to che- 
mical action, and cher:nical agents must be presented, which 
shall have power to detach and dissolve the paste and the resin. 
The paste, an impure preparation from the glutinous part of 
grain, is dissolved ai id dissipated by the stecp:ng of the linen in 
water for the space of eight and forty hours. 

The resin, a natural compound of the functions of vegetation, 
intimate'y mixed in every fibre of the cloth, is not to be de- 
tached without very great diffic culty. It is a combination of 
carbon and hydrogen, ; with a small. proportion of oxygen. This 
combination must be by proper chemical agents dissolved. 

The substances which have long been the most generally 
employed to dissolve and carry off the resin in the bleaching of 
linen, are the two fixed alkalis, potash and seda. Porasu, ob- 
tained from the combustion of wood, ferns, and other vege- 
tables ; mang d by the lixiviation of the ashes, the evaporation 
of the } lye e to dryness, the torrefaction of the solid residue, to 
free it fr om all remains of coaly matter ; and farther refined by 
a lixiviation with quicklime, to carry away whatever carbonic 
acid: it may have still reta ained ; is thus at last a pure and simple 

alkali, fit to be aj pplied i in a lye to the bleaching of green 
linen. Sopa, trom the baritha, a plant cultivated i in the ma- 
ritime parts of Spain, and from the incineration’ of similar 
plants, the-growth of the ere: on our own shores, is extracted 
by the combustion of the plants, the lixiviation and boiling S 
the 
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the ashes, and, in the end, the evaporation, or at least the cool- 
ing of tlie boiled lye: “This last operation gives it in crystals 


.of carbonate of soda, in which it is fit for use in bleaching. 


It is likewise used by inclosing the ashes in a bag, and without 
farther preparation thus boiling them with the linen. 

Portas and Sona, aided by heat and water, gradually: dis- 
solve the resin of green linen, and fotm alkaline carbonates 
and gas-hydrogen or water, from the decomposition. But 
this action’ is much more slow than that which more potent 
affinities and bodies only in gazecous aggregation accomplish in 
other instances. Were other means not added, BLEACHING 
with alkaline lyes would be endlessly tedious, and at the last 
imperfect. In the process of BLEACHING, therefore, the linen 
is alternately boiled in iyes, and exposed to the action of the 
open airand the heat of the sun’s rays. Oxygen from the at- 
mosplicre, aided by a proper heat, rapidly decomposes the re- 
sin fox the formation of carbonic acid and water.’ After a long 
continuance of these processes, the resin is at last entirely, or 
almost entirely, dissolved and dissipated. The cloth is now 
considered as being thoroughly bleached. 

In the progress of modern chemistry it has been discovered, 
that oxygen, the principal agent in bleaching, can be artifici- 
ally applied to the cloth in a manner in which it shall act much 
more rapidly and effectually than as it comes from the atmo- 
sphere. A’mecallic oxyd, named oxyde of manganese, resigns 
its oxygen to muriatic acid in the easy process of mixing together 
sixty pounds of this oxyde, sixty pounds of common salt, and 
fifty pounds of sulphuri¢ acid, diluted in its own bulk of water, 
and distilling this mixture. The new compound of oxygen 
with muriatic acid is oxygenated muriatic acid; which, ap- 
plied to denen in water, whitens it with great rapidity, by de- 
composing its colouring resin. Applied to the Zznen in a solu- 
tion of potash or lime, this orygenated acid acts still more 
conveniently in bleaching. By the use of it, green linen may 
be perfectly whitened in the space of four weeks. Let the 
jinen be boiled-in a:-lye of potash ; exposed for a week to the 
sun and air on the green; again boiled in a lye of potash as 
before; exposed on the green for another week ; then, during 
asecond fortnight, thrice Soiled in the alkaline lixivium, and 
in alternation as often steeped in the solution of oxygenated 
muriatic acid in—lime-water ; for lime-water answers as well as 
an alkaline lixivium, and may be prepared at a smaller expence: 
after this process of four weeks, the cloth is completely whiten- 
ed. The saving thus to be obtained upon all the bleaching of 
Great Britain and Ireland is very considerable. ¥ 
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To improve and cheapen this mode of bleaching still far- 
ther, Mr. Hiccins has successfully adopted the use of a mix- 
ture of sulphur with lime, called, in chemical language, a 
sulphure or sulphuret of lime, as a substitute for the lixivium 
of potash or soda. This su/phuret of lime is prepared by boil- 
ing together a mixture of four pounds of sulphur and twenty 
pounds of lime in sixteen gallons of water. ‘The liquor drawn 
off from this boiled mixture is the solution of sudphuret of 
dime, ready for use. With this solution, used alternately with 
the oxymuriate of lime, each six times, for from twelve to 
eighteen hours each time, as a steep ,—linen may be as. tho- 
roughly whitened as by either of the former processes. The 
saving upon the expence of the materials is somewhat more 
than one half,when the solution of su/phuret of lime is employed 
mstead of an alkaline lixivium. ‘There are also savings upon 
fuel and labour to no inconsiderable amount. 

This is the substance of Mr. Hicorns’s pamphlet. His de- 
sign in publishing it seems to have been to instruct bleachers in 
the science of their art, and to make known, for the public 
benefit, the advantages of bleaching with the sulphuret of lime, 
as a substitute for alkali. 

JHE obvious importance of this discov ory ; the clear simpli- 
city, the systematic completeness, the pertect scientific accu- 
racy, with which the application of chemical science to the 
art of bleaching is here explained; the public utilities obvi- 
ously connected with the instruction of the workmen of every 
manufacture, in its genuine principles; and the pleasure we 
have in seeing an Irish chemist more than rival those of France, 
mn accuracy of experiment, ingenuity of induction, and clear- 
ness of explication; dispose us earnestly to recommend this 
work to bleachers, chemists, men of elegant scientific curic- 
sity, aud the public in general. 








Sermons on Practical and Important Subjects, witk a em particularly 


addressed to Candidates for Orders, and the younger Clergy. By Philifs 
fenvil. Vol. £. Easton, Salisbury ; Egerton, Landon. 8v0. Lift. 343. 
7s: 6d. 1799. 


Ave ae dedication to John, Lord Bishop of Sa- 
rum, ushers in a numerous list of respectable subscribers. 
The preface delivers rules for punctuation and emphasis in 
reading the liturgy and lessons, prudential rules for composi- 
tions in lieu of tithes, or the modes of levyin the ipsa corpora, 
with many ether ’points, on which we doubt not the author’s 
experience enables him to judge accurately. ‘The subscribers, 
: '  khowever, 
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however, of whom a very small number may be supposed can- 
didates for orders, -or young clergymen, will, perhaps, think 
with us, that a preface of 137 pages, on topics so foreign to 
general instruction, is a tedious and inapposite introduction to 
seven sermons. ‘Lheir titles are, 


© Duties of the Ministry—Charity—True Character of Neighbour 
considered—Slander— Reliance on the Mercy of God, in Opposi- 
tion to Spiritual Pride —On the Influence of Conscience—On 
Death.’ 

To the first is prefixed an advertisement— 


‘ The author having, many years ago, received intimation that 
he would probably be called upon to officiate at a public ordination, 
the first of the following discourses was prepared and intended for 
that purpose: since which, however, it has undergone several al- 
terations.—Some particular passages, adapted specially to the oc- 
casion, are, of course, omitted; and others, which he should not 
have thought himself at liberty to address to his fellow candidates, 
have recently been added. Subsequent experience will, he hopes, 
be deemed a sufficient apology for the admission of the latter in the 
present volume.’ 


From this first sermon, as having employed the author’s best 
skill in its formation and revisal, we select a specimen :— 


‘ The institution of ordination, the immediate subject of our 
present enquiry, is of very considerable antiquity. We need not 
trace it, however, on this occasion, to its earliest period. It will 
be sufficient to observe, that, before the apostles had obtained the 
honorable appellation of Christians, we find them continually con- 
ferring orders, according to, and in pursuance of the authority given 
them by our blessed Saviour, from whom, as from the fountain-head 
ofall redemption, originated this special gift and mission; thereb 
permitting the ransom of mankind to be accomplished by him, 
through the means and mediation of his elect apostles. Thus we 
find the general ordination, or, as it is commonly expressed, the 
CALLING of THE TWeLve. From this the origin is clear; and 
although we may trace the regular form, as nearly corresponding 
with the present practice as possible, from the remotest period of 
christianity, yet as a recital of the different stages and degrees, 
through which it has passed, according to the different complexion 
of the times, the disposition of the persons in power, and the va- 
rious changes and revolutions it has undergone, in so many ages, 
would be extremely tedious, and not altogether consistent with my 
proposed plan, I shall avoid entering farther on the subject, than 
by deducing it entirely from that glorious and happy era, in whick 
it pleased God to liberate our ancestors from the hands of a papisti- 
cal tyranny. ;—and from the persecuting rage of that most bigotted, 
cruel, and idolatrous fersnasion ; religion 1 will not callit. Although 
We cannot sufficiently applaud the conduct and magnanimity of 
those sovereigns, whose great business it was to disseminate the 
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principles, and encourage the practice of. christianity, and,. by re+ 
storing it to its wonted purity, to place it, on a more solid basis; 
yet we cannot but admire the wisdom and policy ofa succeeding 
agé, in the introduction of the Acer of Toleration: which, consider- 
ing the ferment of the nation, and the repeated and violent blood- 
sheddings of the people, upon various principles and pretensions. of 
religion, is an act of consummate policy, Considered ina more 
Jarge and extensive point of view, it is an act of the utmost conse- 
quence ; inspiring the very essence of christianity ; and it will no 
doubt be handed down to posterity, as a peculiar and most distin« 
guished blessing !—Persecution in consequence of it on all sides 
ceased ;—peace, as far as relates to religious gpposition and war- 
fare, was permanently established, and the contending parties were 
allowed to enjoy their private opinions and meditations.’ P. 6. 
Though the other sermons are of liberal sentiment and mo- 
ral tendency, they have no claim to pre-eminence. Mediocrity 
is not an easy attainment, and fortunate is that author, who, 
in this mode of composition, attracts a moderate share of re- 
gard. A liberal subscription may indemnify the writer; but 
indemnification is not usefulness ; and no works so seldom come 
into requisition as those published by subscription. _ By. mark. 
ing‘this volume as the first, Mr. Henvil announces his inten- 
tion to preparé a continuation. ‘The market is full, but fresh 
Wares may invite purchasers. Ww. 











Elements of Christian Theology : containing Proofs of the Authenticity and 
Lnspiration, ff the Loly Scristures; a@ Summary of the [History of the Jews ; 
a brief Statement of the Contents of the several Books of the Old and New 
Testaments; a shat Account of the English Trauslations of the Bible, and 
ef the Liturgy of the Clinch of England; and a Seriptural Exposition of 
she Thirty-mine Articles of Relig 102. By George Pretyjman, D. D. FRS, 
shop of Lincoln. Designed frincipally for the Use of Young Stu- 
dents in Divinity. 2 vols. Sve fyi. 1100. Cadell and Davies ; 
Rivingtons, White, Fe. 1799. 
iiS ample title enumerates, with more than usual par- 
icularity, the heads of the contents of these two vo- 
Iumes. It will, however, appear at once to the discerning 
reader, that the only distinct subjects treated in the work are, 
the AUTHENTICITY of the HOLY sCRIPTURES as. a divine 
revelation; the sENSE inwhich the leading DocTRINES of 
that REVELATION are understood hy the CHurcn oF Enc- 
LAND ; and the assertion of the FIDELITY and GENUINENESS 
of this SENSE. 
The divine AUTHENTICITY of the. HOLY. SCRIPTURES 
is the general subject of the whole first. volume. It is 
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mantained by a display of all the common arguments. Of 
these the most eminent are: hat the books of the Old Testa- 
ment 
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ment were, in truth, written by Moses, by Joshua, by Samuel, 
by David, by those other priests or prophets to whom they are 
respectively ascribed;. were preserved, under the care of the 
priests, among the most sacred monuments of the Jewish theo- 
cracy; were faithfully collected and transcribed by the inspired 
Ezra, after the restoration of the race of the Jews from their 
Babylonish captivity: Z'hat their translation into Greek in 
Egypt, at the distance of two hundred and seventy years before 
the birth of Christ, proves them to have been at a very ancient 
time held in high veneration: That the agreement of profane 
historians with these divine records, wherever such historians 
had access to learn the truth of the facts ; the general harmony 
between the Samaritan and the Hebrew Scriptures; the evi- 
dence of Jesus and his apostles in the New Testament; the in- 
variable belief, and the peculiar character and circumstances of 
the Jews, from the earliest to the latest times; the natural 
reasonableness and probability of all that the Old Testament 
unfolds ; concur to evince the general truth of the Scripture- 
history of the Jews, and the certainty of the divine origin of 
the books in which itis preserved: That, in relating facts of 
which they were themselves eye-witnesses, the inspired writers 
might indeed rece’ ily such aid of the Holy 

necessary to g 
lirence; in rega 

left to the exe: 
phecy, institution, 1 of iture of the 
Deity, or the re: 1G d man, in the choice 
of their subjects, and in cic general scope of thew whole writ- 
ings, sacred, infallibie inspiration undoubted!y prevailed: Zhat 
the sacred truth of the history, doctrine, ana prophecies of the 
New Testament, sufficient'y appears from the recorded testi- 
mony of the Fathers in the three first ages of the christian 
church,—of those adversaries even, against whose calumnies 
the Fathers wrote, to maintain the truth of their religion,—from 
the general consent of all who have ever since owned the 
christian name,—and from a particular consideration of the 
characters of the apostles, the harmony between the New 
Testament and the Old, and the circumstances in which each 
particular book is understood to have been written: That the 
New Testament and the Old, thus composing one grand sys- 
tem of revelation, are the sacred, immutable code of christian 
doctrine and duty. Such is the train of argument which fille 
the first volume of this work. It is diffused, as the reader may 
naturally suppose, into a detail, of which the particulars cannot 
be here repeated. Not so much to dilate on the sacred authen- 
ticity of the scriptures, as to present those collateral facts 
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which must be known, if we would read the books of the 
Old or New Testament with intelligence, appears plainly to 
have been the principal object of the author in this first part of 
his book. But his collections under this head unavoidably 
assume the character of an exposition of the divine authority of 
the scriptures ; and become, in strict propriety, all, referable to- 
this, as the most general combining principle of the whole. 

In a commentary on the THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES, he ex. 
plains that system of religious doctrine which the Cuurcu oF 
F.NGLAND has extracted from the holy scriptures. A God, the 
author of nature, the parent and guardian of mankind, endow- 
ed with the perfection of goodness, wisdom, and power, and 
in every act displaying these attributes, is naturally the first 
object of belief and reverence in this system. The incompre- 
hensible, yet not doubtful, truth of the union of three persons 
mn one Godhead, is next explained. From these doctrines our 
attention is conducted to the ¢ncarnation, the atonement, the 
perpetual tnéercession of Christ. He inclines to understand the 
doctrine of predestination ina sense liberally encouraging to 
the pious hopes and virtuous exertions of all mankind. In the 
explication of those artic/es, in which the most obnoxious er- 
rors of the Church of Rome are zealously abjured, he traces 
the gradual origin of the Romish doctrines and rites of purga- 
tory, the worship of images, prayers in an unknown tongue, 
a number of sacraments needlessly maltiplicd, the use and pos- 
sibility of works of supererogation, and the efficacy of the in- 
tercession of the saints. Much of his pains is employed in il+ 
lustrating that order of ecclesiastical teachers and ordinances 
which the Church of England has received. The uses and the 
administration of the sacraments of baptism and the Lord’s sup- 
per; the futility of masses; the lawfulness of a diversity of 
extcrior ecclesiastical observances, suited to variations in the 
state of society; the ordination of bishops, priests, and dea- 
cons ; the reasonableness of a subordination of the ecclesiastical 
to the supreme civil power, in every state; the legality of so- 
lemn, judicial oaths ; are naturally among the most considerable 
of the topics upon which this part of his work is employed. 

The GENUiNENESS and FIDELITY of the doctrines of the 
CHuRCH oF ENGLAND to the scriptures, on which they pro- 
fess to be founded, form the only other distinct subject that is 
treated of in these volumes. On every article the author dilates 
particularly with a regard to this matter. He produces those 
texts from the scriptures on which each doctrine seeins to rest ; 
examines into their signification; labours to shew, that, in fair 
criticism, in the judgment of the Fathers, agreeably to the sense 

—of the most learned and sagacious of modern divines, it is im- 
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possible to understand the fundamental doctrines of the scrip. 
tures otherwise than as the thirty-nine articles of the Church 
of England have expressed them. Less solicitous to display his 
own ingenuity, than to prove the best and wisest teachers of 
christianity to have ever thought as he now thinks of its truths, 
he has filled his book with frequent quotations ; and in every 
instance, in which he could easily introduce a grave and appo- 
site passage from any of the ancient fathers, or from any mo- 
dern divine of high authority, he has chosen rather to borrow, 
than to express the same sense in language of his own. His 
book becomes, by this means, a sort of collection of authorities 
of the church, upon all the important principles of Christian 
doctrine. 

Such is the substance of these two volumes, not indeed in 
any detail of subordinate particulars, but with a faithful expo- 
sition of the general scope and leading principles. 

II, For the use of young men entering upon the study of 
theology with professional views, this work seems to be very 
judiciously adapted. Plainness, perspicuity, the omission of 
nothing, however simple, with which the young student 
ought to acquaint himself, freedom from whatever might need- 
lessly disgust or perplex, are the most obviously striking qua- 
lities of the composition of these volumes. <A gravity, worthy 
of the episcopal character ; an unostentatious, yet impressive and 
respectable, display of theological erudition, associated with 
manly logic, and with no common portion of shrewd, discern- 
ing, good sense ; a discretion, that never for a moment loses 
sight of propriety in manner and in sentiment; a reverence for 
authority, such as may seem to be inspired rather by wisdom 
than by timidity or ignorance; an unswerving orthodoxy of 
doctrine, such as very few systems of christian theology can 
equally boast ; breathe little less remarkably than the former 
qualities in the whole tenor of this system. It is singularly 
rich in quotations from the scriptures, those best ornaments of 
every religious treatise. It bespeaks, in its author, a temper- 
ance and modesty of judgment, which cannot be too highly 
praised. ‘Though not without the animation of eloquence, and 
an occasional display of the beautics of ornate composition ; it 
is, however, free from all affectation, disgraced by no gaudy 
artificial flowers, not tortured in its style to teebleness or ob- 
scurit ys under the pretence of refinement. 
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Review of Miss Seward’s Poems. (Concluded from P. 120.) 


T willbe obvious from this ananysts that the merit of Miss 
Sewarp in these paraphrastic versions does not often consist in 
the adoption of analogous measures: directly correspondent mea- 
sutes were in general impossible ; and, where they might have been 
exact as to the measure, would have been rarely satisfactory as to the 
cadence. Yet the sapphic (ridicule itself has contributed to prove it) 
may be render’d sucessfully in sma/l poems in a strictly correspondent 
measure. It may be seen even in the burlesque what the same 
talents could have seriously effected. 

One observation will perhaps generally strike from this analysis of 
measures; that in both languages the e/egiac and Jyric are form’d of 
portions of the heroic measure. An attention to this may suggest 
the frincijle, the means and Limits of analogous imitation of antient 
measures, which might e//roach their character and effect, and might 
equal their variety ; without infringing the cccent and cadence, and the 
genius of our own measures and rhythm. 

We cannot say that in general the siyle and manner resemble 
Horacemuch more than the numbers. Yet they have great merit; but 


' generally of another kind. On the whole, the Horatian odes have been 


generally taken as a Scotch air may be taken by the composer of some 
brilliant and complex Lesson in modern Music: merely as giving 
an hint of the suByect; which is afterward carried on, extended 
by variations, and combin’d with new ideas and passages, till in the 
amplitude of its diffusion it merely reminds us of its source. 

In great part of these odes the resemblance seems even less to 
Horace thanin the example from which our illustration is drawna 
resemblance may usually be trac’d. Indeed Miss Sewarp in her 
preface has professed that such was her pesien, of ¢ taking only the 
poets’ general idea, frequently expanding it to elucidate the sense, 
and bring’the images more distinctly to the eye, in the hope of in- 
fusing into these paraphrases the spirit of original composition :?? and 
that, ‘ following the example of Drypewn and Pore, she has some- 
times added ideas and imagery congenial to the subject.’ 

And in a note on the second of the Eodes, where indeed this exten- 
sion is of all most remarkable, she goes farther in explaining and 
vindicating her avow’d design of ¢ stretching the pictures of HoKACE 
upon a wider canvas, and of filling up what are so often mere out- 
lines :’ adding an hope, that «learned eyes will not frown on the many 
circumstances and reflections which have been added, upon a _pre- 
sumption induc’d by the pleasing nature of the subject; since the 
Roman customs and manners are preserv’d with fidelity. These, 
she thinks, and justly, «cannot be presented without interesting ; as 
resulting from their festal, gay, and picturesque religion :’ it might 
be added, from that sentiment of the domestic and public affections 
which breathes in Horace; and which assuredly the TRANS- 
LATOR has well transfus’d. 

The remoteness and obscurity of these customs, characteristic of 
ANTIENT Rome, she thinks requir'd expansiomto give them effect on 

the 
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the feelings of modern readers: ¢at least to those who possess poetic 
taste without knowledge of the dead languages, or intimacy with 
their national or domestic usages.’ 

She farther adds, that ‘ to strengthen this necessary interest in 
the mind of the reader, it must be eligible to infuse a more liberal 
portion of those sentiments and ideas which speak to the heart in 
every age and in every climate.’ 

And that for the watransfusadle graces of the language, numbers, and 
the peculiar manner of Horace, she has thought it necessary to 
give ‘an encreas’d quantity of the POETIC ESSENCE, to compensate 
for the absence of the profusion of evanescent glories which elude 
the grasp of translation.’ In all this there is certainly much of truth, 
judgment, and taste: and what she has so extensively compre- 
hhended, she has very happily executed. Yet in this, as in all in- 
stances of arduous and comprehensive effort, the path to enviable 
success is surrounded with peril. Odscure connection, distant imagery, 
even violent transitions, are in the character of the higher ope; and 
sometimes much obscurity, for delicate and appropriate reasons, may 
belong to the less elevated: and by explaining the idea we risque 
a diminution of energy, of delicacy, or of grace, while we are atten- 
tive to its distinctness; and by enforcing the general interest we 
may weaken the affrofriaie energy of that which is cal and feculiar. 

On the balance of advantages and disadvantages, whatever may 
be determin’d when these /oetical faraphrases are consider’d as de- 
sign'd after Horace, thus much may assuredly be affirm’d, that while 
they are yet more free than the imitative translations by Gresset of 
the ecLocueEs of VirGtL, they are, like those, in versification, 
diction, imagery, and sentiment, delightful poEMs. 

We shall select three examples from the TRANSLATION; and with 
them we shall conclude. 

“« Est mili nonym superantis annum 


Plenus Albani cadus.” L. IV. 11. 


TransiatTion. In thesimple lyric style: as is the ORIGINAL, 
MEeEAsuRE, a mixt genus of the minor elegiac. 


To Puy tts: inviting her to celebrate the BrntuH-pay of 
M2cENAS. 


Measure: the Lyric Implex. 
© Syect Pity ints, leave thy quiet home ; 
For lo, the ides of April come ! 

Then hasten to my bower ; 
A cask of rich Albanian wine 
In nine years mellowness is mine, 
To glad the festal hour. 
My garden herbs in fragrance warm 
Our various chaplets wait to form : 
My tender ivies grow ; 
That twining in thy amber hair 
Add jocund spirit to thy air, 
And whiteness to thy brow. 
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My walls with silver vessels shine 

Chaste vervain decks the modest shrine 
That longs with crimson stains 

To see its foliage sprinkPd ver, 

When the devoted lamb shall pour 
The treasure of its veins. 


The household girls and menial boy 
Fram room to room assiduous fly, 
And busy hands extend ; 
Our numerous fires are quivering bright 3 
And, rolling from their pointed height* , 
The dusky wreaths ascend. 
Convivial rites in mystic state 
Thou, lovely nymph, shalt celebrate, 
And give the day to mirth, 
That this love-chosen month} divides, 
Since honor’d rose its blooming ides 


By dear Maecenas’ birth. 


O not to me my natal star 
So sacred seems :—then, nymph, prepare 

To grace its smiling dawn! 

A wealthier maid in pleasing chains 
Lllustrious Telephus detains, 

From humble THEE withdrawn, 
When pride would daring hopes create, 
Of Phaeton recall the fate, 

Consun’d in his career. 

Let rash Bellerophon, who iried 
The fiery Pegasus to g uide, 
dwake thy prudent fear. 


Thes warn’ d, thy better interest know 3 
And cease those charming eyes to throw 
On youths of high aegree. 
Come, then! of all my loves the last, 
For, every other passion past, 
I only burn for thee! 


Come, and with tuneful voice rehearse 
fhe measures of thy poet's verse, 
And charm the list’ning throng ; 
Believe me, fairest, a// our cares 
Will soften at the melting airs 
That deck the lyric song? 

This isa translation; not a paraphrase: and in general a very 
close translation indeed. What is added is distinguish’d by not 
being printed in Jtakcs, 

The painful idea of the sacrifice of the Lamé had been more hap- 
pily pass’d over in the general terms and with the dispatch of the 


——— 





* The Romans made fires in the middle of their rooms with an 
hole in the ceiling to let out the smoke. 
¢ The feast ot Venus was held by the Romans in April. 
. * eriginal— 
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original—aver immolato spargier agno. The amplification requisite for 
the rhime and measure might advantageously have been thrown on 
the very pleasing idea which precedes; the adorning of the domestic 
altar with the sacred vervain— 
ARA castis 
V incta verbenis, 
The words 
* And charm the list’ning throng,’ 

seem to be de fur remflissage, and would have been much better 
omitted, for very obvious reasons. She is the favorite of the poet ; 
and not a mere singer for general applause. And as the measure, 
and probably the music which was to accompany it, and which 
seems to have been sent with it, is, as well as the diction of this 
agreeable ode, of the simplest kind; and it is intimated that she is 
desir’d to learn it,— condisce modos, amanda voce quos reddas ;”—it 
is probable she was very far from a profess’d singer. 

The next example we shall insert is the short and spirited ode of @ 
somewhat more embellish’d kind. 

Persicos odi, fuer, apparatus. L. I. 38, 
Sappuic: as the former. 
TransLation. Implex lyric. 


* Boy, not in these autumnal bow’ rs 
Shalt thou the Persian vest dispose, 
Of artful fold and rich brocade $ 
Nor tie in gaudy knots the sprays and flow'rss 
Al, search not where the latest rose, 
Yet lingers in the sunny glade; 
Plain be the vest, and simple be the brai&i 
I charge thee, with the myrtle wreath 
Not one resplendent bloom entwine, 
We both become that modest band; 
fs stretch’d my vineyard’s ample shade Zeneath 
Jocund I quaff the rosy wine, 
While near me thou shalt smiling stand, 


And fill the sparkling cuf with ready hand.’ 


The supplemental passages are those in the Roman character. 
The single vine spreads by the magic of poetry into the ample shade 
ofa vineyard. Our last example we shall take from an ode of a 
solemn energetic tone both in measure and stile and sentiment. 


JO THE ROMAN PEOPLE: ON THEIR RENEWING THE 
CIVIL WARS. 
a - 
© Quod, quo, scelesti, ruitis ; aut cur dexteris 
Afitantur enses conditi ? 


Where do ye rush, ye impious trains ! 


Why gleams afar the late-sheath’d sword ? 
Is it beliew’d that Roman veins 


Their crimson tides have sparely pour ? 
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Ts not our scorn of safety, health, and ease, 
Shewn by devasted climes and blood-stain’d seas? 


Those scowling brows, those lifted spears, 

Bend they y age ainst the threatening towers 
Proud Carthage ‘emulously rears ? 

Or Britain’s still unconquer’d shores ? 
That her fierce sons, yet free from hostile sway, 
May pass in chains along our SACKED WAY. 
No :—but that warring Parthia’s curse’ 

May quickly d/ast these {ar-faim’d walls 5 
Accomplish'd, d, when with direful force 

By her own strength the city falls : 
When foes no more her might resistless feel, 
But Roman bosoms bleed by Roman steel. 


O worse than wolves or lions free ; 
Whone er, like you, assault their kind ; 
By what wild hrenzy would ye pierce 
Each other’s breast, in fury blind ? 
Silent and palé ye stand, with conscious siz ‘chs, 
Your struck soul—louring in your dow ‘n-cast eyes , 


The blood our rising walls that stain’d, 
Shed by the ruthless fratrictde, 
High heaven's avenging power ordain’d 
Should spread the rage of discord wide ; 
Bid kindred blood in dread profusion flow 
Through darken’d years of expiatory woe.’ 


It is observable that these walls, this city, wrds hec, without epis 
thet, express a Roman feeling. No epithet could-add dignity 1 ina 
Roman bosom to the name of Rome. Aut rafit vis acrior 1s not ‘trans- 
lated. It seems to mean, Or does something more than phrenzy, 
some supernatural agency, urge you on? ¢ Louring in your down-cast 
eyes,’ though supplement tal, Is awefully pic turesque. 

Here we rhave, both in the ORIGINAL and the TRANSLATION, 
the sacred fervor. Tosuch poems belong the mews sublimior, atque os 
magna soaturum., Of such all times will. echo, 


Spiritum I -hohus tibi, Pheckus artem 
Carmiuis, nomenque deait Povie. 


We have been long or this work; but it is a work that will live 
for ng s— quod et hunce in annum vivet, ct filures. And we regard the 
spirit of TRUE POETRY as not only one of the most de lightful and 
most soothing, but one of the highest and most important g r gifts con- 
ferred on our nature. And we esteem the tribute of justice to r+ 
MALE EXCELLENCE, as of prime importance to society itself. 
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The Pleasures of Hopes with other Poems, By Thomas Campbell. Crown 
Sv. ff. 135. Longman and Rees, London: Mundell and Sony 
Edinburgh. 1799. 

UMAN speech and composition have only two modes of 
representing those things which they attempt to express, 

They strive to display objects, zndividually, to the mind, with 

the same force and particularity as if it were actual sensation 

which excited their ideas ; or, they suggest the thought of the 
same things by general terms, which are intended to assist the 
activity oF the intellect, while it avoids dwelling upon separate 
objects, and rather busies itself in examining relations and de- 
ducing inferences. Upon this fundamental distinction pro- 
perly depends the difference between PoETRY and PRosE. It 
is PROSE that employs chiefly general terms, and adapts itself 
the most to the uses of reasoning: the very essence of POETRY 
consists in such a skilful and impressive exhibition of particular 

SENTIMENTS and IMAGES, as may make them, with almost all 

the energy of real sensation, presentto the mind. PRose often 

enlivens and adorns itself with particular sentiments and images : 

POETRY cannot be combined into any form of regular compo- 

sition, without much use of general terms and abstract ideas. 

But the more PROsE fills itself with images which might be 

painted, and with sentiments the burst of pure passion; the 

more POETRY adopts the dryness of generalization ; so much 
the more does as well the one as the other depart from its 
proper character. 

By a due application of this principle we may cortectly 
estimate the merit of these poems. 

I. The Pleasures of Hope, specimens of translation from the 
Medea of Euripides, a love elegy, and three songs, fill this little 
volume, Several of those groups of imagery, which the prin- 
cipal poem describes, are imitated in engravings with which the 
book is ornamented. In a dedication, the whole is inscribed to 
2 very amiable man, Dr. RopBERT ANDERSON, of Edinburgh, 
the eager friend of every youthful genius. 

In the PLEAsURES of HOPE, the author’s design has been to 
exhibit, in succession, the most interesting of those combina- 
tions of imagery, action, and passion, amid which Hope is the 
chief spring of human sentiment and activity. 

Hope, he represents, as the last of the heavenly virtues that 
lingered on earth, when invading mischief defaced the beauty 
and happiness of the golden age. She chears the mariner, 
while he steers his bark through the tempestuous waves of une 
known seas; reclines, dripping and exhausted, on the rock; or 
18 Cast, shipwrecked and perishing, among savages, on some 
inhospitable coast. Genius is, by her, animated to aspire to 
every sublime and useful discovery im science; in poesy, to 
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imagine the noblest and wildest forms, and to pour, with all the 
truth of nature, every poring. impassioned sentiment of the 
heart. Are not the cottage father and mother inexpressibly 
cheared, under their toils, wants, and cares, by the hope of the 
future virtues, gratitude, and good fortune, of their infant chil- 
dren? The captive, in the depths of a dungeon ; the love-lorn 
maniac who still expects, on the shore, him, of whose lifeless, 
shipwrecked form the unexpected sight first drove her to dis- 
traction; the beggar, who, musing on the delights of home, 
will, at times, forget, for a moment, that he has not one in 
which to lay his head ; all owe to the sweet delusions of Hope 
transient sensations of joy, of which their conditions might 
seem unsusceptible. Viewing in prospect the future improve- 
ment of the situation and endowments of the human species, 
the philanthropic philosopher feels his breast to glow with an 
exultation of Hope the most rapturous and transporting. All 
such endeavours to check that improvement, as those by which 
Polish freedom was crushed, and Kosciusko’s generous darings 
were frustrated in captivity and exile, shall be, in the end, sup- 
pressed by the mighty, irresistible career of genuine civilization. 
{n an enthusiasm of freedom and philanthropy, the poet here 
expatiates, for a while, on the woes of slavery, the subjugation 
of Hindoostan, and all the ills of the present state of civil life ; 
then closes this first part of his poem, with a rapturous anti- 
cipation of the ume when the pure reign of love, mercy, and 
wisdom, shall be universally established. 

In the second part, the poet endeavours to express the charm 
of the hopes of virtuous love ; paints the fond prospect, which 
it is sufficiently natural for uncorrupted youth and poetic genius 
to entertain, of wedded and literary retirement in the country, 
as the happiest lot of human life ; points to those hopes of future 
felicity, which defy the pangs of death, as forming the last 
triumph of Hope, in general, over the woes of the present con- 
dition of humanity. 

Such is the substance of the PLEASURES OF HOPE. 

A few notes, following after the two paris of this poem, ex- 
hibit the original narratives from which some of the anecdotes 
in the poem are borrowed; and explain some few expressions 
which might otherwise, as the author seems to have supposed, 
appear exceptionable or obscure. 

The spectmens of translation from the MEDEA of Euripides 
are—a series of verses on the inefficacy of music to chear deep 
sorrow, or to subdue rage; and a subsequent lyrical passage, 
in which the praises of Athens are sung, and Medea is earnestly 
conjured by the chorus to abstain from embruing her hands in 
the blood of her children. 

: LovE 
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Love anv Manpngss, an elegy, is written in the character of 
a distracted lady, who is supposed to have been excited by jea- 
lousy, and the resentment of neglect, to murder a once fa- 
voured lover ; after which, she, in despair and raving frenzy, 
rues the unhappy deed. It is probably founded on a real event 
of this nature, of which we remember to have some years since 
read an account in the newspapers. 

The sones are—The Wounded Hussar—Gilderoy—and 
My poor Dog Tray,—piaints of love, pity, and simple affection. 

{I. Splendour and sometimes delicacy of imagery ; ardour, 
and occasiona!ly affecting tenderness of sentiment ; considerable 
richness of poetical phraseology ; a versification, of which the 
rhymes are pure, and the rhythm is composed by a not unskil- 
ful intermixture of spondees, trochees, and tambi* ; an elabo- 
rate finishing of each particular part ; the general inspiration of 
good sense and generous virtue ; the correct chastening of true 
taste and sound discretion; are the most remarkable excel- 
lencies which distinguish the contents of this elegant volume. 
It has, in allits parts, a sufficient proportion of particular sen- 
éiments and particular images, to deserve the character of true 
poetry—not mere rhyming prose. 

But these poems evince their author to have hitherto culti- 
vated his genius, not so much by the contemplation of external 
nature, by observation of the appearances of human life, or by 
watching the play of the passions in himself and others, as by 
a frequent, admiring perusal of the works of some living 
poets. Darwin, Rogers, and Merry, seem to be those with 
whose beauties and defects he has the most intimately fami- 
liarized himself. Of Rogers’s Pleasures of Memory, the 
Pleasures of Hope is—m the cast of the sentiments and 
imagery, in perpetual alliteration, ina system of phraseology 
too curiously laboured and refined, in a metre of which, though 
sweet, the ear at length loathes the unvaried sameness—in 
truth the very echo, In one respect, the imitation differs 
from the original; but not with advantage. Rogers’s poem 
possesses the order and combination of a metaphysical history 
of the memory, almost as if he had expressly transformed 
Reid’s or Beattie’s account of this faculty of the mind into rich 
and delicate poetry: in Mr. Campbell’s Pleasures of Hope, 
we have only a succession of anecdotes, reflections, sentiments, 
and images ; not strictly combined into one whole, nor afford- 
ing any thing like a regularly philosophical display of the na- 
ture of Hope, and its different modes of operation. Besides, 

all 
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The rhythm of modern differs not so much from that of ancient 
poetry as has been often imagined. Rhyme, accentuation, and cm- 
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all that fills this poem is too common and trite ; it is taken from 
the very surface of popular reading; it is not only drawn at 
second hand from books, but from books which every person 
familiarly knows. The translations from Euripides depart, 
by much, too far from the costume of antiquity. Thus be. 
dizened, Euripides would never be able to know hunself again, 
"The love-elegy has in it little of genuine nature and wild pas- 
sion. The songs are but indifferent imitations of models, 
common, and not excellent. In truth, all these pieces are but 
imitations; yet imitations by a young man, who, if his genius 
were better directed, seems to be not incapable of noble 
originality. 

It were injustice to refuse some share of particular notice to 
the designs and engravings. They are designed with taste 
and genius: they are engraven with skill and delicacy. 

Ill. The subjects of the following passages have been already 
touched upon by Thomson, Beattie, and others: yet these 
verses by Mr. Campdell are so truly poetical, and seem to 
breathe so much of genuine, native sentiment, that, if there be 
any one whocan read them without delight, we may say to him, 
as the fair Sudietia said, upon a very particular occasion, to 
J. J. Rousseau,—“ Zanetto, lascia le donne (poesy, we 
mean), e studia la matematica.” 

* Propitious pow’r, when rankling cares annoy 

The sacred home of Hymenean joy ; 

When, doom’d to Poverty’s sequester’d dell, 

The wedded pair of love and virtue dwell, 

Unpitied by the world, unknown to fame, 

Their woes, their wishes, and their hearts the same—. 
Oh! there, prophetic Hope! thy smile bestow, 

And chase the pangs that worth should never know— 
There, as the parent deals his scanty store 

To friendless babes, and weeps to give no more, 
Tell, that his manly race shall yet assuage 

Their father’s wrongs, and shield his later age. 
What—though for him no Hybla sweets distill, 

Nor bloomy vines wave radiant on the hill; 

Tell, that, when silent years have pass’d away, 

That, when his eye grows dim, his tresses grey, 
These busy hands a lovelier cot shall build, 

And deck with fairer flow’rs his little field ; 

And call from heav’n propitious dews to breathe 
Arcadian beauty on the barren heath : 





Phasis, have considerable intluence in modern elocution ; yet destroy 
Not the distinction between long and short syllables. The various 
combinations of these two sorts of syllables are the different species 


of feet. These are almost all the same in English as in the ancient 
yreck 2 ca . ; 
Greck and Roman languages. Spondees, trochees, Iambi, Dactyls, 
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Tell, that, while Love’s spontaneous smile endears 
The days of peace, the sabbath of his years, 
Health shall prolong—to many a festive hour, 
The social pleasures of his humble bow’r. 
** © &© & & # Hee &® &@ & BH 
‘ So speaks affection, ere the infant eye 
Can look regard, or brighten in reply : 
But when the cherub lip hath learnt to claim * 
A mother’s ear by that endearing name ; 
Soon as the playful innocent can prove 
A tear of pity, or a smile of love; 
Or cons his murm’ring task beneath her care, 
Or lisps, with holy look, his evening prayer ; 
Or gazing, mutely pensive, sits to hear 
“The mournful ballad warbled in his ear; 
How fondly looks admiring Hope, the while, 
At every artless tear, and every smile ; 
How glows the joyous parent to descry 
A guileless bosom true to sympathy !’ 


Let Mr. CAMPBELL enlarge and correct his knowledge of 
nature and of human Lire ; study both, if possible, with the 
most eager interest; simplify, without impoverishing, his 
poetical phraseology ; extend his acquaintance with the best 
poetical models; cherish still his present poetical enthusiasm 
of imagination and of feeling; aspire ardently to the highest 
excellence ; and believe, that there is not any pitch of excel- 
lence to which, with due ardour and diligence, he may not 
attain. 








A Letter to the Rev. J. Milner, M.A. F.S.A. Author of the Civil and 
Ecclesiastical History of Winchester, occasioned by his false and illiberal 
Aspersions on the Memory and Writings of Dr. Benjamin Hoadly, formerly 
Bishop of Winchester. By Robert Hoadly Ashe, D.D. 8v0. fp. 96. 
2s. 6d. Bickerstaff, Sc. 1799. 

ECENT is the publication of the work to which this let- 

ter has an immediate reference. But recent as it is, few 
authors have in so short a space been charged with so man 

oversights, inadvertences, and malignant assertions, as the Rev. 

Mr. Milner. ‘The writer of this article has not had access to 

the work which has given offence, and he suspects that vindi- 

cation would violate truth; for, on the very spot where the 

book was first opened, the rod of criticism was first applied. 
In the Hampshire Repository, Append. p. 133, we find this 

remark on the first vol. p. 445:—** ‘The observation on Bishop 

Hoadly, but still more others in the second volume, not now 

under consideration, have given great umbrage, both profes- 





* Sce the close of Virgil’s fourth Eclogue. 
sional 
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sional and personal, to some very respectable characters of ac- 
knowledged abilities, who, we understand, intend to animad- 
verton them. ‘To their superior general judgment and parti- 
cular knowledge we leave the discussion of that prelate’s cha- 
racter.” 

In the letter now before us, that prelate is, on the authority 
of unequivocal facts, honourably acquitted. 

In the cathedral a monument, with certain decorations in 
memory of the bishop, had, contrary to his own prohibition, 
been erected by his brother, the uncle of the reverend author. 
Mr. Milner’s remarks, alike frivolous, illiberal, and malicious, 
as they do not affect the character of the worthy prelate, are 
here superseded. ; 

A more serious charge follows— Bishop Hoadly is entitled 
to as much honour from his dramatic labours as from all his 
other writings.’ 

This article of accusation is repelled by a solemn declaration 
‘that the bishop never wrote one drama.’ All his works 
were printed under the roof of Mr. Nichols, and among these 
were no compositions of this kind. The comedy of the 
Suspicious Husband was written by Dr. B. Hoadly, physician, 
and published in 1747; and Mr. Milner either ded not or would 
not distinguish the physician from his father, the doctor of 
divinity. 

The writer of this letter has the liberality to mention a cirs 
cumstance which may have misled the historian. ‘ The editox 
of the ‘ British Biography,” vol. ix. p. 167, who has given 
a true and impartial account of Hoadly’s life and writings, 
seems in a note to speak of his talent for poetical compositions 
ina manner which a prejudiced writer might misconstrue.’ 

Dr. John Hoadly, another son of the bishop, preserved as 
unique the manuscript of a prologue to * All for Love,” writ- 
ten by his father; and, as far as is known, the only copy of 
verses composed by him, and now copied from his own hand 
writing ; of which he gives the following account :— 

‘In the summer of 1718, Bishop Hoadly, Dr. Samuel Clarke, 
and Sir Richard Steele, made a visit of some days, by invitation, at 
Blenheim-house, where he found the ladies and gentlemen of the 
family, and a few of the neighbourhood, had got up the tragedy 
of « All for Love” {written by Dryden}, to entertain his grace the 
Duke of Marlborough, who had, before this, some appearances af 
that paralytic stroke which weakened his senses, and at last brought 
ona total decay and his dissolution. Lady Bateman (one of his 
grace’s grand-daughters by the Earl of Sunderland), who played the 
part of Cleopatra, had in vain applied to Sir Richard Steele for a 
prologue on that extraordinary occasion, and seemed much chas 
grined at the disappointment. "At night, when the family retired, 
sic bishop desixed some pen, ink, and paper, might be brought to 
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his chamber; and the next morning, at breakfast, presented to Lady 
Bateman the prologue, which she spake the same evening to the 
Duke and Duchess—the Duke shedding tears at the unexpected 
compliment from a favourite grand-child.’ 


In the author’s Letter the prologue is inserted, p. 21, with 
this character :— 


« Asa unique, it is certainly a Jiterary curiosity—but as a compo- 
sition, it claims little merit, and can scarcely be called a dramatic 
composition. If, however, you should attach ¢Aa¢ title to it, you have 
too good a taste to pass such an encomium on éf as you have done 
upon his suprosep dramatic writings. It remains therefore for 
you to point them out, or acknowledge this fart of your invidious 
attack on Bishop Hoadly to have been founded on a mistake.’ 


Among the incongruous emblems on the Bishop’s monu- 
ment, the historian mentions the pastoral staff and mitre, the 
common insignia of every bishop; and, in the gentine style 
of illiberal sarcasm, calls the former the democratic pike. 
‘This instrument, the writer justly observes, is of modern inven- 
tion, in a neighbouring kingdom [republic] ; where, alas! many 
thousand deluded wretches daily kiss those CoNsECRATED 
pikes which they are bound to plunge into the breasts of his 
majesty’s protestant subjects, as soon as France can afford them 
an opportunity of rising ina mass. Dr. Hoadly Ashe, having 
reprobated the insinuation that the bishop was a dramatic 
writer, proceeds next to vindicate him from the still more re- 
proachful imputation of democratic practices. 


« By the epithet democratic you would, no doubt, insinuate that 
Hoadly was a republican in his principles. Hecertainly was a whig 
upon the true and solid principles of the revolution. He wasa 
lover of liberty, yet firmly attached to monarchy, and a zealous ad- 
vocate for the settlement of it in the protestant line. He wished to 
see UNIVERSAL liberty, if it were consistent with NATIONAL safety. 
But he constantly reminds his readers of this great national truth, 
that our church was saved by the revolution, and can be supported 
only by the protestant succession, Those who dare to call the 
bishop either a democrat or a republican, are total strangers both to 
his public and private character, and to the general tendency of his 
works. These appellations were cant expressions used by the Ja- 
cobites in 1715 and 1745, to revile and lessen the defenders of pub- 
lic liberty. But, in the present age, democrats and republicans, if 
we may judge from their love of liberty, as exemplified by French 
practices, are synonymous terms for plunderers of the world, and 
murderers of the human race. 

© When the reader is informed that the historian of Winchester is 
a Romish priest, he will cease to wonder at the manner in which 
you have attacked the memory and writings of Hoadly. Your sect 
vok upon him as a heretic bishop. You have accused sw of un- 
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dermining the church of which he wasa prelate. If this accusation 
could be supported by even the shadow of an argument, he would 
have deserved your grateful acknowledgments, rather than your 
illiberal reflections. But all Europe is convinced, that Hoadly con- 
tributed more than any other writer to undermine the sandy founda- 
tions of the church of Rome, and to guard the protestant succession, 
as it were with a shield, against the fiery darts of enemies.’— 
P. 44—51. 


The author intimates that it had been his intention to write 
along defence of the venerable prelate’s character and writ- 
ings, but chose rather to rest the decision on the sentiments of 
contemporary writers, such as Bishop Burnet, Smollett, a vote 
of the house of commons, his majesty’s writ to the Abp. of 
Canterbury for proroguing the convocation, and other deci- 
sive authorities. We only remark, that the relations and ad- 
mirers of the good and great prelate have no reason to appre- 
hend that his memory will lose any thing of its precious savour 
from this noxious fly. That peaceable champion of liberty, 
truth, and virtue, will ever be dear to all who recollect his ser- 
vices. W. 





Reflections on the Principles and Institutions of Popery, with Reference to Civil 
Society and Government, especially of this Kingdom, occasioned by the Rev. 


John Milner’s Uistory of Winchester. In Letters to the Rev. Joln Monk 
Newbolt, Rector of St. Maurice, Winchester. By John Sturges, LL.D. 
Prebendary of Winchester, Chancellor of the Diocese, and one of his Ma- 
Jesty’s Chaplains in Ordinary. Ato. fp. 124. Robbins, Winchester, and 
Cadel and Davies, London. 1799. 


HE foibles and vices of individuals are often more gene- 
rally known than thcir persons, and the imperfections of 
authors circulated more extensively than their works. Of this 
remark the Rev. John Milner, with his recent history, is an 
apposite example ; and, unluckily for his honour, it happens 
that those writers, who have already combated some parts of 
his publication, reside on the spot, or are in possession of 
records unfavourable to his veracity. ‘This volume consists of 
seven letters, and these are their contents :— 


Letter I. Introduction. 

I]. Supremacy and infallibility of the Pope, with the indepen- 
dence of the church on the civil power. 

Il{. Monastic institutions, and the celibacy of the clergy. 

IV. Religious persecution. 

V. Reformation by Henry VIII. and his successors. 

VI. Subsequent transactions respecting religion and govern- 
ment, particularly the revolution of 1688. 

VI. Genesal reflections and conclusion. 
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*P.S. Containing occasional and local remarks on different pass 

sages of Mr. Milner’s work. 
INTRODUCTION. 
© Dear Sir, 

‘ I was surprised and concerned when you first mentioned to me 
the extraordinary manner in which political and religious opinions 
were treated, and characters intitled to our affection and respect, in 
Mr..Milner’s History lately published. I was surprised, that, having 
lived for many years on terms of civility and amity with most of the 
inhabitants, especially the ecclesiastical part of them, he should 
now chuse to introduce into a work, where they were not necessary, 
opinions and censures, which he must know would be very offen- 
sive, not only to his readers here, but also to the nation at large ; 
and I was concerned, that a person so well qualified in most re- 
spects for such a work, which all persons, connected with the like 
ourselves, would be disposed to read with pleasure and approbation, 
should render many parts of it disagreeable and disgusting, by the 
extraneous matter of which he has made it the vehicle. 

‘ In fact, it is made so much the vehicle of an apology for Popes, 
and a satire on the reformed religion in general, espécially that of 
the church of England, that this seems to have been the object pre- 
dominant in the author’s mind, while the ostensible subject was only 
secondary and subservient. So studiously on all occasions are the 
establishments, the ceremonies, the doctrines, and politics of the 
ancient church, introduced, defended, and pressed on the reader ; 
and so studiously also are all the principles of protestantism, all the 
changes produced in this country by the reformation, and all the 
persons who have distinguished themselves in its favor from that 
period, vilified, abused, and in some cases grossly misrepresented. 

‘ In the following letters I mean to dwell on the more prominent 
topics only, which I have before mentioned, of Mr. M.’s perform- 
ance; and will not interrupt you or any other reader with the local 
or occasional remarks, which may occur on particular passages, and 
on matters less important. Those shall be thrown together into a 
postscript. —P. 1—8. 

In this form these letters express the author’s sentiments on 
the various subjects under discussion, without apparent refe- 
rence to any prior writer from whose principles he dissents. 
This is the least offensive, and most useful, mode of conduct- 
ing literary debates. Aristotle had been instructed by Plato in 
the principles of republicanism ; but afterwards wrote in favour 
of monarchy, without the most distant insinuation that he 
controverted the political doctrines of his master. 

Letrer IJ. On the Pope’s supremacy nd infallibility, con- 
nected with the independence of the church on the civil power, 
Dr. Sturges gives the substance of what was ably set forth on 
these subjects by Dr. Barrow and Mr. Chillingworth, though, 
perhaps, without consulting the works of either. We tran- 
scribe his concluding paragraph as the result of the whole :— 
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« A comparison of our own situation with that of our ancestors in 
regard to the particulars discussed in this letter, cannot fail to give 
us pleasure. To have our minds no longer shackled by the arbitrary 
decrees of papal authority, to be no longer subject to the most se- 
yere and cruel punishments for daring to depart in any instance from 
this authority, is, indeed, restoration to the state of rational agents 
and of christians ; it is deliverance from “ a yoke which neither we nor 
our fathers were able to bear.” We value ourselves, and justly, 
on the excellence of our constitution, and on the freedom of our go- 
vernment; on that security which the laws give us in our persons 
and property, the purity with which they are administered, the com- 
plete authority with which they are armed. What should we now 
think of a pontiff, resident in a distant part of Europe, interfering 
with our sovereign in the government of his kingdom, sometimes 
proceeding to humiliate and to punish him! Of a legate actually ex- 
ercising this interference on the spot! Of a large description of 

ersons withdrawn from the cognisance and authority of the general 
aww of the realm, but belonging to a foreign power, and appealing 
to it in the last resort! Of being, in a variety of ways, rendered 
tributary to this power! Whoever considers well these things, will 
set a due value on the Jiberty which he now enjoys; and on the 
event which rescued this country from the mental and political vas- 
salage imposed by the See of Rome on her subjects.’ —P. 9—26. 


Letter J{I. On monastic institutions and the celibacy of 
the clergy, the chancellor of Winchester suggests to his re- 


verend correspondent a variety of pertinent and judicious ob- 
servations. Vows of voluntary seclusion from social inter- 
course, and abstinence from domestic alliances in connubial 
union, whatever be the private views of the parties, are in- 
stances of self-denial, a like insubservient to personal improve- 
ment and public usefulness ; but, enforced by statute, they de- 
feat the natural efforts of the human heart. All such restraints 
are encroachments on natural privileges, immoral in their ten- 
dency, often pernicious in their consequences to individuals, 
and always detrimental to the public. lor the historical part of 
these distinct subjects we refer to the letter, p. 27--49. On 
the celibacy of the clergy we subjoin the author’s reflection, 
perfectly harmonious with the feelings of all who, on such 
hard conditions, have accepted sacred ordets. 


‘No authority, no laws, no decrees could counteract, with ef- 
fect, this strong propensity of nature. The. stream which, when 
suffered to flow in its proper channel, gives fertility and beauty to 
the country through which it passes, will, if that be obstructed, tind 
for itself some other way, and become unsightly and destructive 
Nature may be guided, but will not be compelled. "To regulate her im: 
pulses is wise and proper; to subpress them altogether, impossible, 
and therefore it must be absurd and immoral to attempt it.’ 

LETTER 
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LerTeER IV. Religious persecution was the unavoidable Jot 
of the primitive Christians in the reign of paganism; and, in 
the bloody period from Claudius Nero to Constantine, it raged 
with few and short intervals of répose. 

After the Gospel had acquired protection from the civil 
power, dispositions, unftiendly to charity and peace, broke 
out; contentions, in which genuine piety had no concern, 
arose ; and controversies, foolish as absurd, were prosecuted 
with violence. 

In process of time, the Romish pontiff holding the sword 
in one hand, and the keys in the other, did dreadful execution. 
The slightest deviations from established doctrines, the least 
derogation from usurped authority, the very shadow of non- 
compliance with idolatrous rites, were ranked among the most 
flagitious crimes, and punished with extreme cruelty. Inqui- 
sitions, those infamous slaughter-houses of the human kind, 
were opened for the trial of supposed delinquents, who neither 
knew their accusers, nor were permitted to authenticate thei 
own innocence; and death, by burning, was the ultimate but 
not the sole atonement for interpretative heresy. Private tor- 
ments were often more exquisitely severe than a public exe- 
cution. : 

The reformation, at last established, wrested the instruments 
of death from the hands of the many Romish executioners in 
Britain; and, at the same time, penal statutes were enacted 
against recusant Roman Catholics, not as nonconformists to the 
national religion, but as enemies to civil government. Of 
these statutes many are severe, but they have seldom been 
executed, and were long since superseded by an equitable act 
of toleration.. No protestant wishes to see them revived, to 
prevent an egregious affront to martyrdom. 

Lerrer V. comprises a succinct history of the struggles 
between the Roman Catholics and Protestants under Henry 
VIL. and his successors ; those articles chiefly which Mr. Mil- 
ner has ventured to misrepresent. 

Letrer VI. details in succession the transactions (subse- 
quent to the contents of the former chapter) respecting religion 
and government, particularly-the revolution in 1688. 

Lerrer VII. consists of general reflections, to which, and 
to the two foregoing letters, we regret that our determinate 
boundary does not permit either extracts or remarks propor- 
tionate to the number and value of the materials, civil, biogra« 
phical, and ecclesiastical, which the temerity of Mr. Milner, 
and the cool examination of Dr. Sturges, recal to the recol- 
isction of our learned countrymen and of protestants in ges 
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neral. The conclusion, as short and apposite, we are unwil. 
ling to withhold. 


‘« My general dislike to controversy continues, and I have now en. 
gaged in it only because a case occurred which demanded stron 
animadversion. So much I thought due to injured characters, to 
our protestant church, and to our civil constitution.’ 


We wish it to be understood, that Mr. Milner is here ob. 
liquely introduced, as it were, on the back ground. His an. 
tagonists, for already they make a plurality, have, in our judg. 
ment, treated his performance with equal freedom, politeness, 
and respect. If he or his friends have any thing to produce 
in the form of exculpatory evidence, he or they may depend 
on the ultimate decision of an impartial public. 

As to the composition of these letters, Dr. Sturges discovers 
luminous perspicuity and elegant conciseness. In a production 
so exquisitely elaborate, grammatical criticism is almost set at 
defiance. Blemishes, venial in unskilful hands, are scarcely 
passable in a consummate critic, The particle and, at the be- 
ginning of sentences and paragraphs, is superannuated. The 
word depend is, very properly, followed by the particle on; 
and, by strict analogy, it should come after tndependence, in- 
dependent, and independently. In these letters of and on are 
used promiscuously, but the latter only is admissible. 

In this performance are exemplified extensive reading on the 
subjects of animadversion from the rise of our zra; correctness 
of judgment in improving erudition into knowledge; and a 
perfection of thelogical habit in arranging sucha diversity of 
heterogeneous materials. 

Among controversial writers, Dr. Sturges has singular me. 
rit in tempering censure with candour, urbanity, moderation, 
and respectful decorum. ‘ Let the righteous smite me; faith 
ful are the wounds of a friend.”’ 

The sects of Pharisees and Jesuits are extinct, but the leaven 
of their principles is still fermenting in the world. Devoutly 
is it to be wished, that Romish priests would, henceforth, 
case to misrepresent our national history; to vilify the British 
constitution, which is the glory of modern policy; and to 
diffuse the venom of infidelity with the English Bible. Ex. 
tremely unsuitable are such practices at a time when disaffec- 
tion is embalmed and buried in the mercy of government. 
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Grove Hill; a descriptive Poem: With an Ode to Mithra. By the Author 
of the Indian Antiquities. The Engravings on Wood by J. Anderson, 
from Drawings by G. Samuel, Ato. fp. 76. 21s. Wright. 1799. 


HE literary celebrity of Mr. MAuRICE is various and ex- 
tensive. Of the poems contain’d in this beautiful publi- 
cation, the ode to Mithra is a very juvenile production in its 
first part, being a school exercise when the author was a pupil 
of Dr. Parr. But it is such a production, that it is no won- 
der if it obtain’d high approbation from that distinguish’d 
scholar and critic. 

‘The subject is the celebration of the praises of the sun, by 
achorus of Persian priests after the engagement that gam’d 
to Cyrus (whom the author supposes to be Chosroes) the 
sovereignty of Asia. 

The second part was compos’d long after the first, but they 
constitute an whole: in which Mrrura the sun, or rather the 
solar deity and delegated sovercign of nature, according to the 
Persian mythology, is address’d as the father of the sacred race 
of Persia, the giver of victory, the source of light and of life, 
the presiding power which the planetary orbs obey, and whose 
influence pervades the zone of the fixt, and animates the re- 
motest lights of the heavens. 

For even this last idea is compriz’d in the Persian philosophy 
and religion. ‘Che more deeply philosophic principles of Hu- 
ropean astronomy regard the sun with reason as a most sub- 
lime object of contemplation, and to us, and the planets and 
comets of our system, of transcendant influence. But the fixt 
stars it considers, on a just analogy, as suns also with systems of 
their own under the same general uniform and simple laws ; 
but probably of a variety of modification which no created 
mind can imagine ; and certainly of an extent which none but 
the onE infinite existence shall ever comprehend. 

It will be seen, however, that the Persian idea, though not 
astronomically just, is very strikingly poetic. ‘And indeed the 
thought is not improbable in the abstract, and has been enter- 
tain'd by Mr, Lacy (and the late Mr. Wright might perhaps 
beadded), that some most stupendous body, amazingly exceeding 
the magnitude of our sun, or of our whole solar system, ma 
indeed be the centre of motion to the UNIVERSE, which, if 
Not strictly infinite, may be presum’d to have its centre, as the 
distinct systems contained in it have theirs. 

Atall events it will very strongly be felt that the Persian 
opinion respecting the soLAR POWER is wonderfully adapted to 
the genius of lyric poetry, as comprising every thing most asto- 
nishing, and of most interest in general nature and human 
society. 
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It is dificult to detach a passage which shall not lose of itg 
beauty by the disjunction. 

‘The second stanza will, however, give an idea of the style, the 
structure, and the general spirit of this oDE. 


* Impatient for the breaking dawn, 
Eve yet, emerging from the main, 
Thy glowing axle pour’d the mon, 
Our PERSIANS, shread though many a fain, 
With furious shouts demand the war. 
Bright on yon mountain’s pinc-clad height 
Beam'd the fair harbinger of day ; 
And soon we mark’d thy vadiant car, 
In glory bu sting on the sight, 
Mount swifily up the sapphire way ! 
Instant a thousand trumpets sound, 
A thousand chiefs in arms afificar, 
And high their glittering banners bear. 
Lhe harness steed responsive neighs, 
Aad while his footsteps spurn the ground, 
His eyeballs burn, his nostrils blaze,’ 

The stanzas are indeterminate in length and measure; se 
that the several systems, or distinct portions of the ode, are 
allostrophic ; andthe whole is in lyric tinpler Genus, of the 
composilé ORDER. 

‘The style clear, pure, and poetic; the rhythm full, flowing, 
and animated ; the sentiments and imagery appropriate to the 
Persian character. 

In our next we intend to notice the descriptive poem— 
Grove HILL. 

L. 





The Ninth Refrrt of the Society for bettering the Condition and increasing 
th, Confer ts of the Poor. P» inated for the & jactety. Lf 234. 2s. 
Information for Overseers, collected from the frst V olume of the Rejorts from 
the Saciety for bettering the Condition, Sc. 12m. it. 48. Gd. 


iy our number for June, vol. I. p. 545, the first volume of reports 
from this worthy society was cxamined methodically, and their 
zealous concern for the comfort and usefulness of indigent, labo 
rious, and suffering members within the boundaries of England, re 
commended to general imitation. The two pamphlets, now sub 
mitted to our inspection, shew that the benevolent scheme Is pro- 
secuted with unimpaired ardour, and growing success. Hence we 
have the pleasiug satisfaction to be assured, that the modes of bene 
volence are multiplied, and their extent enlarged to the further shore 
of the British channel. Humanity waits, not without impatience, 
for the happy time when the liberality of the opulent and good shall, 
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i, every district of our country, diffiise the means of relief among all 
who need the aids of compassionate hearts and generous hands. 

In comparing the numerical reports contained in the first vo- 
lume, which amount to 39, with those of the ninth report, now under 
Review, beginning with No. 50, we suspecr that the eighth number, 
comprising nine articles, has not been submitted to our perusal. 
The pamphlet of information for overseers is only an extract of 
some select papers from the first volume, already reviewed, and not 
to come now under revisal. 

50. Chimney-sweepers’ boys. Of the generally wretched situation to 
which this class of the rising generation is reduced, together with the 
amiable character ofa generous master in that profession, Mr. D. 
Porter, has been described, vol. I. 551. 

We have now the pleasure to report “ a provision for such boys 
at Kingston upon Thames, with observations by the Bishop of 
Durham.” 

In August 1798, the benefit of a Sunday School, formerly esta- 
blished at Kingston upon Thames, was extended to the relief of the 
chimney-sweepers’ boys in that place. They are few, but without 
the means of cleanliness or education, at that age, which is the sea- 
son of preparation for life. ‘That they might be in a condition to 
appear in the school, a lady had the gencrosity to clothe each of 
them at the expence of 11. 3s. 9d. and sent to every chimney-sweep- 
er’s house 21. 5s. 6d. to purchase bed furniture, and a washing tub, 
besides a weekly allowance of soap. The boys, under the direction 
of a committee, are making improvement in reading, habits of atten- 
tion, cleanliness, manners, and morals. 

51. Rewards given by the Sussex agricultural society to the industrious 
and deserving fjoor. Filteen guineas for five labourers, who shall have 
brought up tothe age of two years the greatest number of children, 
in habits of industry, with the Icast proportionate relief from tl @ 
parish. Ten guineas for four wives or widows of labourers, wlo 
shall have done the greatest number of days work in a year. Five 
guineas for two houschold men-servants under the age of 25, who 
shall have received wages five or more years in the same service. 
Ten guineas for any three labourers, who, with their wives and chil- 
dren under ten years, shall earn the most money in task work during 
the next harvest. Other similar gratuities are offered, and the 
names of the meritorious objects specified. 

52. A charity for the reliof of lying-in women, and sick frersons, at Tot- 
tenlam High Cross. Wight ladics of this parish united in a plan for the 
telief of their poor neighbours, subscribing three shillings and six- 
pence cach, Fourteen persons were relieved in 1791, and ninety- 
fourin 1797. Similar charities have been established at Cambridge, 
Ipswich, Colchester, Needham, Halstead, Stoke Newington, Eds 
monton, Cheshunt, Ware, [lertford, Woodford, Wanstead, and 
Walthamstow. 

93. Provision for cottagers kee jing cows at [Lumbersten, Lincolnshire. In 
this parish are thirteen cottagers. Each his one cow, and some 
more, with the means of keeping her. Tue whole parish is the 
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property of Lord Carrington, of whom the cottagers hold their smal] 
tenures, not as sub-tenants. They are sober and industrious, and jt 
is not known that any man in the parish lives in a course of immo. 
sality. 

54. A society lately established at Cork, in Ireland, for bettering the com 
dition of the poor. 

It was projected 22d March, 1799: the number of members al. 
ready exceeds twenty, and includes the most respectable inhabitan(s 
of Cork. One of the first objects is to encourage friendly societies, 
upon a general plan, and requiring very few mectings of the sub- 
scribers. 

55. Institution for apjilying science to the common furposes of life so far as 
it may be expected to affect the poor. In January 1799, a committee con- 
ferred with Count Rumford on the subject of improving the means 
of industry and domesticcomfort among the poor. A plan is di- 
gested, though the charter is not yet obtained. The subscriptions 
already exceed 80001. 

56. Farther account of apprenticing poor childyen. 

This short paper, transmilted by the Rev. J. Brewster, refers to 
No. XX. of the first volume ; and, as this article was omitted in our 
strictures for June last, we now consider both papers. 

‘In November 1790, a fund arising from a rent charge of six 
pounds a year, for apprenticing and placing out poor children at 
Greetham, fell under my direction, The following is a general 
Statement of the trust account for the past seven years:— 


Receipts from November 1790 to November 1797, 





Balance in hand Novembcr 1790 - - £.12 10 
Rent charge of .£.6 for seven years ~ - 42 0 
£.54 10 





Payments for nine apprentices, and cloathing two girls for service £.52 146 
One apprentice at 71. 16s. one at 4!. one at SL. 3s. one at 1. 14s. 6d. 





two at Il. Ils. each - ~ - - - - 18 15 6 
One girl clothed for service - - - - 1 10 
One boy partly clothed for sea - - - - 0 10 6 
Allowed the overscer Is. a year for seven years . - 0 70 
Balance in hand 7th November 1797 - - - - 1 16 

£54 100 





The additional report is dated 30th November 1798, with this 
remark—‘ | send an account of the particular trades to which the 
children were apprenticed ; that the quantum of apprentice-fee may 
be better known for difierent trades for poor children. I make no 
addition to the numbers of the former list.’ 


Sex. 
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Report of the Society for bettering the Poor. 


No. Sex. Trade. Term. ls. d 
1 Male — Taylor — Yrs 6 _ 219 6 
2 Fem. _ Service — 1 — 2196 
5 Male — Comb maker _- ¥ | — 219 6 
4 Fem. _ Service oe 1 —_ 1 19 
5 Male + Farmer’s serv. — till 21 — 219 6 
6 Do. — Shoe-maker — 7 — 219 6 
" Do. _— Do. — | — 2196 
8 Do. — Do. & farm.serv. -—~ till 21 _ 7160 
§ Do. -- Do. clothed —_ — — 1°30 
10 Do. _- Do. —_ q _ So a8 
11 Do. — Bricklayer in 6 — 2196 
12 Do. _~ Shoe-maker _ <{ — 1 14 6 
13 Do. — Sailor — 6 —_ 219 6 
14 Do. --- Stone-mason — | — 2196 
15 Do. — Sailor cloathed — — _— 010 6 
4 Fem _ Service oe till 21 -- 1 10 
17 Male — Taylor -—- 7 -- 110 
18 Do. — Farm. serv. — 7 —_ 2 19 6 
19 Do. — Taylor — till 21 — 2196 


‘The variation in the apprentice fee arises from different circum: 
ances; either of health in the child, ability in the parent, or the 
vature of the occupation ; and in some instances the child is boarded 
by the master, and sometimes by the parent. 

* OBSERVATIONS. 

‘Since the former report, the plan has been adopted in the charity 
chool at Stockton upon Tees, and with good success. It consists 
ofabout forty scholars of both sexes. Seven of these, two boys and 
five girls, have been discharged in the course of the vast year, and 
placed either at trades, or services, at an expence of forty shillings 
tach; one boy asa writer to an attorney, another as apprentice to a 
wool-comber ; one girl as apprentice to a glover, and four in service. 

‘The adopion of this plan has been attended with the best con- 
sequences to the school. It has occasioned a more regular attend- 
ance, and better behaviour, in the children. Both are considered as 
indispensably necessary, if they expect a reward. ‘The charity 
ichool is, in some measure, supplied with scholars from the Sunday 
School: and the master infurms me, that this new regulation has 
me influence upon that. In towns, where funds of this nature may 
be made sufficiently ample, it appears to me, that the institution may 
tave a further beneficial effect, by rescuing from a menial trade 
children of particular abilities. ° 

‘97. Improvements in the Mouse of Industry in Dublin. 

‘The acting governors have augmented their former allowance 
of two-pence in the shilling to eight-pence, and the payment of this 
(uota is in accin current only in the house, and is Jaid out in extra 
Provisions and clothes at a shop established within the house. 

‘A workshop with twelve stocking frames has been erected for 
tmploying a number of females. Children of both sexes are ap- 
enticed seven years to those who superintend their instruction ; 
and the board reserves power of assigning the indentures, after two 
cats service, to such manufacturers as may accept them for the other 
ire. The hospital is open to all the poor of the city. In 1798, 

0. 1X, aN 1443 
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1443 patients out of 1659 were cured; also 47 lunatics out of 66, 
A public kitchen, or soup shop, detached {rom the house of industry, 
was opened the 4th of February, and on the 28th 6431 persons wefe 
reported to have been supplied with food. 

© 58. Further Account of the House of Recovery at Manchester. 

For the establishment of this institution in 1796, with respect 
to its regulations for admitting patients, and internal managenent, 
we refer to vol. I. No. 13. But as this article had been overlooked 
in our former Review, we here remark its early success. From the 
19th of May 1796, when the house was opened. to the 2d of the next 
November, 542 fever-patients had been admitted: of whom 465 
were cured and discharged ; 48 died, and 29 remained wider care of 
the faculty. In the currency of that year the decrease in the bills 
of mortality was nearly 400. Similar establishments have success 
fully been made at Chester, Stockport, and clsewhere, One is 
forming at Liverpool. 

‘ The fresh intelligence communicated in this number must be 
detailed with considerable abbreviations. Admitted on the physi- 
cian’s books, during the year ending Ist of June 1796, 2380. In the 
year ending June 1797, being the first year of the house being open- 
ed, 1759 patients. In the year ending June 1798, 1564. Cured 
and discharged $00. Dead 16. Remaineg in the house 23. 

Account from 31st May 1798, to 31st May 1799: Cured and dis 
charged 364. Dead 24. Remained in the house 11. 

In the former extract is stated the extraordinary decrease in the 
mortality bills. ‘The number and expence of coffins for deceased 
paupers, during the four years from 1795, inclusively, stand thus: 


One year. Coffins. Charge. One year. Coffins. Charge. 
To May 1795, 598, £.149 100 | To May 1797, 387, .£.111 30 
Ditto 1796, 54u, 153 6 6 Ditto 1798, 364, 100 16 0 


Of the benefits resulting, and still derivable, from this institution, 
it is one of no small consequence, that the owners of cotton mills 
are now induced to pay a more scrupulous attention to the health of 
heir work-people; and that their buildings are generally kept 
cleaner and better ventilated. A salutary impression has also beea 
made on the minds of the poor, respecting the utility of cleanliness 
in their houses. The idea of a fever comprehends, among them, that 
of ruin to their circumstances, and desertion by their neighbours. 

Ata time when the unavoidable expences of war, and pressure of 
ever-multiplying taxes, demand strict economy, we felicitate our 
nation in the generous exertions of humanity and public spirit, ope 
tating for the relief of indigence, the encouragement of industry, the 
preservation and recovery of health, the tuition of the young, the cote 
rection of morals, and the prevention of vice. It 1s a pleasure lo 
reflect that so many benevolent institutions, already established, con- 
tinue to flourish, and their number still increasing. Persevere, ye 
guardians of your kind: prompted by your example, many will be 
come sich in good works, 


LONDON 
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LONDON CATALOGUE, 
| For SEPTEMBER, 1799. 


—- 
DIVINITY. 


A Sermon freached in the Church of St. Peter, Dorchester, at the primary 
Visitation of Folliott, Lard Bishop of Bristol, on Saturday, June 9, 1798. 
By W. Bond, A.M. 4to. ff. 15. 1s. Rivingtons, 1799. 


ROM the words “ [am not ashamed of the Gospel of Christ” 

the preacher infers, from the fullest credentials, which evince 
the divine origin of Christianity ; from the important and consolifary 
truths it has revealed; from its effects in dispelling the darkness of 
error, and in correcting the imperfections of all the former religious 
institutions ; that to treat it with neglect and indifference is foolish 
and criminal. 

Its present decline in this country, visible in an open opposition 
foits principles, and disregard to its obligations, he observes, is an 
interesting subject of consideration to all; to the clergy especially, 
because it is their incumbent duty to endeavour, and it may be in 
their power, to restore it, by the picty and usefulness of their ex 
ample, by the unwearicd and important exercise of their professional 
services. To them he warmly recommends the conscientious dis- 
charge of their most solemn engagements. 


A Sermon preached in the Parish Church of Brading, in the Isle of Wight, 
om February 27th, 1799, the Day afpointed for a general Fast. By 
Legh Richmond, M.A. of Trinity College, Cambridge. 8v0. ff. 38. 
Is. Rivingtons, Fe. 1799. 


This sensible and serious discourse from the words “ Except ye 
repent, ye shall all likewise perish,” exhibits the existing state of 
mational morals; the immoderate use of strong liquors; the fre- 
quency of duelling and of female seduction; the das wet preva- 
lence of self-murder; the careless observance and barefaced profa- 
nation of the Lord’s day; the zeal with which principles destructive 
religion and government are propagated and embraced. From 
these, and the like sources, corruption pervades all ranks; and uni- 
versal depravity is the sure forerunner of universal ruin, which no- 
thing but universal reformation can prevent. 


A Discourse delivered on the Fast Day, February \799. in the Chur ch of St. 
Laczrence, Winchester. By the Rev. Henry Gabell, A.B. Rector. 80 
Mh. 38. Cadell and Davies. 1799. 

This eloquent and spirited preacher applies his text, “ Why do 


the people imagine a vain thing?” to the sect of philosophising fa- 
2N 2 natics, 
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natics, who, about 40 years ago, contrived, and by the witch. 
craft of their eloquence, promulgated a new scheme of society upon 
new principles—-principles falsely represented as exclusively liberal, 
enlightened, and benevolent. 

The causes which have occasioned the rise and favoured the pro. 
gress of the new philosophy, are the subjects of the first enquiry, 
Then follow the proofs that its principles are false. The discourse 
concludes with an address to the hearts and consciences of Eng. 
lishmen. From this part we quote one paragraph:— 

‘Since God, in the ordinary course of bis providence, governs 
the world by the operation of second causes, rather than by the im 
mediate interposition of his arm, and wills pubic virtue to be the ine 
strument and measure of public prosperity, let us, as the only means 
of saving our country from destruction, cleanse and purify our af 
fections from every wild, every selfish passion: on the one hand, 
from the lust of power and honours, from the venal exercise of our 
civil rights, from the arrogance of rank or wealth, from all un- 
charitableness: on the other hand, from envy, from jealousy, from 
the rage of disappointed ainbition, from an over-weening confidence 
in our own wisdom and an insolent contempt for that of others; 
from that treacherous, neutral indifference which, under the covert 
of moderation, extenuates the guilt of rebellion; from the result of 
all these—turbulence, disaffection, and the dangerous spirit of in- 
novation; above all, from irreligion. Let us remember, that without 
religion we cannot possibly be free. To be free is to be ruled by law, 
not by will. But, as law without the religion of oaths can give no 
security, no protection, a people without religion cannot be ruled 
by law; they must, like slaves, be ruled by violence.’ 


A Discourse occasioned by the sudden Death of Mrs. Christiana Perkins, at 
Wilderly, in Shropshire, the \8th of March, 1799, in the 7\st Year of 
her Age, By Nathan Porteous. 8v0. fj. 44. Johnson. 1799, 


An Advertisement, dated 31st March, notifies, that this discourse 
was composed at the request of Elizabeth, daughter of the deceased, 
whose grief for the loss of her last surviving parent rendered that 
request peculiarly irresistable.’ It is constructed on the text “ Be 
ye also ready, for in such an hour as ye think not the son of man 
cometh.” The discourse is plain, practical, and proper for the 0¢- 
easion ; and the character of the deceased is a model of those vur- 
tues which adorn humanity and constitute the Christian. Sudden, 
but not untimely, was her exit, ‘ On the day preceding she was 
well and chearful: on the following she complained a little; but her 
children, one of them accidentally from a considerable distance, 
were at hand, to administer relief. Composed and soothed by theit 
kindness, her pains were lulled—she was composed to rest-—wely 
soon she fell asleep and awoke no more!’ 


4 Samm 
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LONDON CATALOGUE, 7 
A Sermon occasioned by the Death of the Rev. Joseph Towers, LL.D. des 


livered at Newington Green, June 2, 1799. By the Rev. James Lindsey. 
To which is added, the, Oration delivered at his Interment, by ihe Rev, 
T. Jervis. fp. 64. Johnson. 1799. 


From the words “ This corruptible must put on incorruption,” 
&c. the preacher, in opposition to the dastardly tenet of ancient 
and modern Sadducees, expatiates, with temperate animation, on the 
consolatory prospects disclosed by the Gospel of a final triumph over 
sin, death, and the grave. Both the sermon and the oration, suit- 
able to the solemn occasions on which they were separately pro- 
nounced, are masterly compositions. From the ‘ Biographical 
Memoirs’ we give a concise abstract :— 

‘Dr. Joseph Towers was born in the parish of St. George, 
Southwark, 11th April, 1737. In his 12th year he went to live 
with Mr. S. Goadby, stationer, in the city, and soon after com- 
menced an apprenticeship with Mr. R. Goadby, printer, at Sher- 
borne. In that situation he, as Dr. Franklin formerly, perusing 
the literary productions of others, acquired a thirst of Senna . 
which increased with years and surmounted the disadvantages of a 
narrow education. At 24 years of age he was known as a scholar, 
and became a correspondent of the great Lord Lyttelton. After two 
years he published « A Review of the genuine Doctrines of Chrise 
tianity, comprehending Remarks on the principal tenets of Cal- 
vinism;” and, during the space of 30 years, emitted as many tracts 
on various subjects of literature from the press. Their titles, in the 
order of publication, are subjoined. About one half of the whole 
number are marked with asterisms in the catalogue, to shew that the 
were re-printed in three volumes octavo, in 1796. It is hoped, 
to prevent oblivion, the fate of many valuable detached pieces, 
that the rest will, in like manner, be collected and preserved in a 
new impression. Though Dr. Towers made Biography his favourite 
study, he excelled in many. Few were the subjects of genera 
discussion in which he did not take a part; and, in all, discovered 
genius, extensive knowledge, candour, and moderation. ‘ It is ne 
slender tribute of praise to his memory to add, that he never wrote: 
but in the cause of virtue and science ; never exercised his pen but 
as the advocate of liberty and the friend of human kind.’ 

In 1766, he attended the British Museum, where he collected 
materials for detecting the errors of Hume, Dalrymple, and Tucker, 
in vindicating freedom and its friends from their attacks upon both, 
His observations on these authors, and his tract on the rights of ju- 
ties, eventually procured his admission into the constitutional so- 
ciety, where he had, as fellow members, the Dukes of Norfolk 
and Richmond, the Earls of Effingham and Derby, Drs. Price, 
Jebb, and Kippis, Mr. Sheridan, Mr. H. Tooke, and Sir W. Jones. 

In 1774, he was chosen pastor of a dissenting congregation at 
Highgate, and after four years removed to a similar charge at New- 
ington Green, About that time were published his « Observations 
on 
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on Hume’s History,” which obtaining approbation from the uni. 
versity of Edinburgh, that learned body, unsolicited on his part, 
conferred on him the degree of Doctor of Laws. 

‘ His discourses from the pulpit were plain, rational, and prac. 
tical; and, if there was not in them those coruscations of genius, or 
boldness of eloquence, which have distinguished some preachers, 
there was always a vein of solid sense and manly piety to inform the 
judgment and recommend the practice of virtue. These labours he 
finished but the sabbath before last, and ended his pilgrimage on 
Monday evening, the 20th of the past month. * * *. His rigid ad- 
herence to rectitude was so well known among his acquaintance, 
that a man of first-rate wit and penetration once observed, in a hu- 
morous way, but with a perfect conviction of the truth on which 
the humour was founded, that if Dr. Towers was as tall, and as 
thick, as he was henest, he would stand behind him in a battle.’ 


Religious and Philanthropic Tracts. By James Cowe, M.A. Vicar f 
Sunbury, Middlesex. v0. fp. 151. Rivingtons, Se. 1799. 


These tracts are a fulpit discourse, which appears to have been 
preached at the anniversary of a friendly society—an essay on the 
causes of the miseries of the poor, and the beneficial tendency of 
friendly societies to relieve them—a series of su/s adapted to regu- 
Jate the institution of a friendly society. 

Improvidence, idleness, vicious dissipation, are, in Britain, the 
primary causes of the miseries of the poor. Socia/, in distinction 
from solitary life, is chiefly valuable, because it relieves all such dis- 
tresses, so far as they can be relieved without danger to society, 
Christianity points out the virtuous industry and prudence of every 
— for himself, and the charity of his more prosperous neigh 

ours, as the natural and proper means for the supply of all the 
wants of poverty. The joint operation of charity, industry, and 
prudence towards the effectual relief of poverty, is more conspi 
cuous in those which are ealled rR1ENDLY socreTieS, than in any 
other charitable institutions that have ever yet been tried. Where 
ever such societies have been established, they have given comfort 
and independence to the poor; and, to the shoulders of the wealthy, 
have considerably lightened the odious burthen of the poor-rates. 
Their frequent institution is, therefore, very much to be desired, 
under equal regulations, such as may provide for every just exi- 
gency, may discourage sloth and profligacy, and may preserve the 
und from improper waste. 

This is the substance of Mr. Cowe’s Tracts. 

His publication seems to be benevolently and piously intended. 
His notions of the usefulness of friendly socicties are, if not profound, 
at least sensible. Of the miseries and vices of the poor, he speaks 
with the discernment and the feeling of a good man who has pel 
sonally observed and pitied them. The structure of his compositions 
has sufficient unity and regularity of design. 
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The Consolations of pure Christianity; a Discourse delivered at Cullompton 
before the Society of Unitarian Christians, established in the West of Eng- 
land, for promoting Christian Knowledge, and the Practice of Virtue, by 
the Distribution of Books. By J. Isaac. \2mo. fp. 36. 8d. Johnson. 


The primary object of this discourse is to prove that the unitarian 
doctrine involves no absurdity, and that it is productive of comforts 
equal to those which result from belief in a trinity. We intermeddle 
not with things too high for us. If perfect harmony in sentiments 
be not now attainable, “ let brotherly love continue. What we 
eannot now know, we shall know hereafter.” 


POLITICS. 


A Letter addressed toa Member of the Trish Parliament, on the Subject of the 
roposed Union beteveen Great Britain and Ireland, 80 ffs Qh Ass 
Murray and Hightley. 1799. 


Amidst proofs of an acquaintance with his subject by much 
too slight and narrow; with an ambitious use of rhetorical figures, 
which are neither sutnciently original nor seasonable ; with incor- 
jectness of thought and expression, which are not to be remarked 
without surprise ; the author of this letter exhibits in it an acute 
discrimination of some of the least obvious, yet perhaps most import- 
ant reasons that recommend the proposed unron,—a knowledge of 
political principles, such as is not the portion of every common 
mind,—an occasional energy of sentiment, the birth of fervid genius, 
—and a cogency of reasoning, the effect of skilful logic and sound 
common sense. His principal argument appears to rest on the ne- 
cessity of emancipating the Irish Catholics, and the danger of pro- 
ceeding to that emancipation, unless Ireland shall be first incorpo- 
atively united with Great Britain. ‘The writer is certainly a young 
mau. 


The Sheech of Tord Minto in the House of Peers, April 11, 1799, ona Me 
tion for an Address to his Majesty to communicate the Resolutions of the two 
Houses of Parliament, respecting an Union between Great Britain and 
Ireland. $v0. 23. 6d. Stockdale. 1799. 


The press has seldom teemed with so many publications durmg 
the discussion of any question of political magnitude, as on the sub- 
ject of an incorpurative union between the sister-kingdoms ; and 
Lord Minto’s speech holds a respectable rank, though it is not in the 
very first order, among those which have been delivered in both 
houses. 

His Lordship is a zealous advocate for the union. His. political 
reflections are ingenious and at times original. His general reason- 
ing is just, and his deductions clear; but he is injudicious in the use 
of scholastic phrases and quaint terms on the consideration of a sub- 
ject, which cannot be too plainly expressed and too generally under- 
ttood, relating as it does to the interests of every in ividual in both 


dan 


ingdoms. 
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An Appeal Civil and Military on the Subject of the English Constitution, te, 
By John Cartwright, Esq. -In Three Parts. Containing Strictures on @ 
gross Violation of the Constitution; a Constitutional System of Military 
Defence ; Reflections on the utter Incompatibility of a Standing Army with 
National Freedom, €Sc. Se. 


This is evidently the production of an able writer and a skilful 
officer ; but, how good soever the author’s intentions may be (and we 
are not disposed to doubt his well-meaning), personal invective too 
often supplies the place of cool and candid disquisition ; and a spirit 
of cavil against almost every measure that has originated with the 
present administration pervades the whole performance. 

As the author has not been able to persuade any bookseller to 
publish this work, which we have seen advertised as being to be 
had of his servant, our readers will imagine that we have reason for 
not entering on a detail of its statements. 


A Treatise on the Causes of Svdition, on the best Remedy against this great 
Evil, and on what ought to be the Dispositions of the British Peojile at the 
present great Crisis of the Alarm of an Invasion by the French. By James 
Wright, A.M. Minister of the Gospel at Maybole, Ayrshire. 8v0. 15. 6d. 
Wright, Se. 1798. 


Anexcellent Antigallican drochure, and very fit to be read by way 
of antidote to the preceding pscudo-patriotic eflusion. It is closely 
argumentative, and very creditable to the author’s discerninent. 


Review of the Arguments advanced in the House of Cominons in Support Hf 
the Bill for graniing an Aid and Contribution for the Prosecution of the 
War, by imposing ceriain Duties upon Income. 8vo. 1s. Wright. 1199, 


This pamphlet, which was published after the bill for raising 
large part of the supplies within the year had passed into a law, 
comprehends, in thirty-one pages, a candid and distinet review of the, 
arguinents for and the objections urged against the measure. The 
author insists upon the propriety of raising a considerable portion of 
the supplies within the year, and the superior advantages result- 
ing to the country from a tax upon income to any that might be 
derived from those upon consumption or capital ; and is of opinion, 
that the bill, in its present state, is infinitely more equal and just in 
principle and operation than any that has been ever adopted for 
the purpose of raising money to provide tor the exigencies of the 
public service. 


Substance of the Speech of Lord Auckland in the House of Peers, April \t, 
1799, on ——_ Address io his Majesty respecting the Resolutims 


adoptea byt ouses of Parliament as the Basts of an Unian berwem 
Great Brutain and Ireland. 8v0. 1s. Wright. 


The important question of a complete and entire union between 
Great Britain and Ireland, founded on equal and liberal principles, 
and om ‘the similarity of laws, constitution, and government, 1s « 

cas 
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pussed in this speech of Lord Auckland with great ability and un- 
common perspicuity. Few men are, indeed, better qualified than 
his Lordship to investigate with precision a subject of such magni- 
tude with respect to the effects of its political and commercial influ- 
ence on both countries. 

His Lordship treats the independence of Ireland, however fully 
admitted in an abstract point of view, as imperfect in practice, and 
incompatible with the nature of things. He combats the opinion, 
that the metropolis of Ireland would be injured by the union; and 
contends, on the contrary, that the employment, senaloiiiem, rents, and 
wealth of that city en be considerably encreased by the operation 
ofthe proposed measure. Having entered into an accurate calcu- 
lation of the trade of both countries, and demonstrated the advan- 
tages enjoyed by Ireland from the present indulgence of Great 
britain, his Lordship argues that those benefits remain liable, without 
nin, to any eventual disagreement, which may strike a fatal blow 
atthe trade and manufactures of the sister-kingdom. 

His Lordship’s style is clear and forcible, his statements are sup- 
ported by commercial and legislative documents, and he never devi- 
aes from the subject under consideration to discuss hypothetical 
wabstract propositions, 


Redemption and Sale of the Land-Tax.—Thoughts on that interesting Subject 
and Remarks on the original Act passed for that Purpose in June 1798, ang 
mthe Act lately passed to explain and amend the same. 8vo. Debrett. 


This pamphlet is very ably written, and in language sufficiently 
temperate ; but its evident tendency is to shew the trouble, incon- 
wnence, and disadvantage (and, by implication, the folly) of any 
person’s redeeming his land-tax. We do not see the policy or the 
pudence of thus endeavouring to counteract the operation of a 
measure of finance that has received the sanction of an act of 
parliament. 


4 Letter to an Officer on the Madras Establishment; being an Attempt te 
illustrate some farticular Institutions of the Maratta People; principally 
relative to their System of War and Finance: Also, an Account of the Pow 
litical Changes of the Lmpive in the year \796, as published in the Bom= 
bay Courier, By William Henry Tone, commanding a Regiment of In- 
Santry in the Service of the Paishwa. 8vo. 2s. Debrett. 1799. 


Tothose who interest themselves in the history of Hindoostan 
fis work cannot fail of being acceptable. It details many facts in 
wt Indian polity that were not before generally known, and de- 
‘elopes many peculiar traits in the character of the ‘ pure, unadul- 
trated Hindoo,’ by which expressioy the author distinguishes him 
‘tm the Hindoo native who, living in the European settlements, 
awensibly departs from his original habits, and imperceptibly im- 


bes a 


certain proportion of European manners. 


No, IX, 2Q A Letter 
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A Letter to the Right Hon. William Windham, on a partial Reorganinas 
tion of the British Army. By Major-General J. Money. 80. 15. 64, 
Egerton. 1799. 


A well-written pamphlet, the general tendency of which is, to 
recommend the adoption in the British army of irregular bodies of 
troops, as Chasseurs, &c. Without pretending to much knowle 
ef the art-military, we think Major Money’s letter closely argumen. 
tative, and worthy of attention. 


An Address to the People on the present relative Situations of England and 
France. With Reflections on the Genius of Democracy and on Parliamentay 
Reform. By Robert Fellowes, A.B. Oxon. 12mo, Rivingtons. 1799, 


It certainly did not require any ingenuity to prove what the au 
thor of this address proposed to himself—that the people of this 
country are in every respect happier than those of France. It isa 
truism which will not be controverted by the most confident advo. 
cate of innovation, or the most violent disciple of Paine’s political 
doctrines. Nor is it necessary to demonstrate what is felt by almost 
every man, however hostile to the measures of administration, that 
the spirit of party should cease in the present momentous crisis, and 
we should all unite in giving efficiency to the proceedings of govem- 
ment. Mr. Fellowes professes himself to be the advocate of heredi- 
tary limited monarchy—and he is also the friend of a limited reform 
in parliament; but on this important point it is rather difficult to 
afford him satisfaction. He considers the Duke of Richmond’s plan 
of reform in the national representation as the abortion of madness 
or folly; he censures that proposed by Mr. Grey, and is inimicalto 
Mr. Pitt’s system, though he admits it to be the most practicable and 
liable to the fewest objections. His own proposition is, that, as pro 
perty is an indication of independence, every man, both in his elec- 
tive and representative capacity, should furnish proofs of solid, real, 
and wnincumbered fortune. 

The style of the author is not adapted to political reasoning ; and 
he excels more in recapitulating old than advancing new arguments. 
His language is florid and metaphorical, and his thoughts are 
weakened by a laboured expansion of terms. The best passage im 
his production is, perhaps, that which describes the difference be 
tween monarchy and democracy.—See page 21 to page 23. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Biographical Anccaotes of the Founders of the late Irish Rebellion, and ¥ 
other public Characters concerned with that Event, €3c. Impartiall 
written by a candid Observer. 8v0. 25. 6d. Stewart. 


Among the persons of whom we find some account in this pat 
phlet are, Theobald Wolfe Tone, the Rev. William Jackson, Nap 
per Tandy, Hamilton Rowan, Arthur O’Connor, lord Edw. m4 
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d, Dr. Esmond, Bagnal Harvey, Cornelius Grogan, Sir Ed- 
ward William Crosbie, Messrs. Sheares, Thomas Addis Emmett, 
Oliver Bond, John Sweetman, Matthew Dowling, Miles Duige- 
nan, &c. 

‘The author pledges himself for the authenticity’ of these me- 
moirs; but, as he has not thought proper to favour the public with his 
same, the sledge appears to be of little weight or value. So far, how- 
ever, as our recollection of the principal events of the late san- 
guinary rebellion serves us, we do not see any reason to dispute the 
general accuracy of these statements. To those who desire infor- 
mation respecting the principal traitors concerned, this book will, 
we think, be very acceptable, though the style is inelegant, and 
4ot always correct. The author concludes with a just compliment 
tothe Marquis Cornwallis, and a recommendation to Irishmen to 
adopt (as their only salvation) an incorporating legislative Union with 
Great Britain. 


PHILOSOPHY, CHEMISTRY. 


Exays Philosophical and Chemical. By a Gentleman of Exeter. 80. 
[js 138. West. 1799. 


These essays were read before a society at Exeter. It seems to 
be hinted, in the prefatory advertisement, that they are all the com- 
positions of one author. Either by himself, or by one of his friends, 
and not without his knowledge, they are here separately published. 

They are three in number :—The frst, ina style and tenor of com- 
position which are vigorous and eloquent, but too rhetorical, com- 
prehensively reviews the progress of human knowledge, and con- 
oe the present age on its wonderful proficiency in all the 

ranches of science and erudition. 


In the second essay, the author, by a train of very ingenious and 
original disquisition, makes it to appear probable, that moisture is 
suspended in the atmosphere, by means of an imperfect union, va- 
table in its proportions, between water and the electrical fluid; that, - 
in certain circumstances, there is effected a Fhe gazeous combi- 


uation of water with a very large proportion of electricity, —which is no 
longer vapour,—but a peculiar, aerial fluid, hitherto unknown; that 
the abstraction of a part of the electricity from this peculiar com- 
pound, reduces it again to vapour ; and a still more entire de-elec- 
trization of this vapour suffers it to be condensed to rain. This is 
but a theory, not demonstrated science. Perhaps, however, it may 
approach nearer than any former theory of the same phenomena to 
the general, scientific truth. 
_ In the third essay, the author, not indeed with equal plausibility as 
in the preceding instance, attempts to prove, that /ight is a modifi- 
cation of electricity, is ever repulsive of heat or caloric, constantly 
drives Acat away from the compounds in which it subsists, or is, 
202 in 
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in its turn, driven from its own compounds by feat. Here are g 
wide assemblage of curious facts and great ingenuity of reasoning, 

These ¢t/ree essays will be read with pleasure by all lovers of jn. 
genious philosophical spcculation. 


HISTORICAL. 


A Guide to the Study of the History of England. In a Series of Questions 
upon Goldsmith's Abridgement. Coniposed for the Use of the young Ladies 
at Assembly-house Boarding-school, Laytonstone, Tissex. By M. Florian, 
12mo. Newbery. 1799. 


A very well-designed little volume, calculated to impress histo. 
rical transactions on the juvenile mind, and to call into exercise the 
judgment of the young readers of English history, by compelling 
them to form opinions of their own respecting the subjects which they 
have read. 

It may be necessary to add, thaf this is not a substitute for the 
history of England, but a companion by way of exercise-book, 
which presupposes an acquaintance with the facts recorded in Gold 
smith’s Abridgement. 

We think it worthy of adoption, particularly in seminaries of 
female education. 


The Discovery of America; for the Use of Childven and young Persms, 
Translated from the German of T. H. Campe, Author of * The New Robins 
son Crusoe.” With a Map and Plates. \2mo. Johnson. 1799. 


This work, in which the agreeable and the useful are happily 
blended, has many claims to recommend it to encouragement. The 
subject is unfolded inan amusing manner, and the instruction con 
tained in this volume, which is the forerunner of twomore announced 
for publication, is taken from the best historical records. The geo- 
graphical, cosmographical, and historical articles are brought for- 
ward and illustrated, with great simplicity and judgment, in a dia- 
logue between a father and his children. “The form of dialogues has 
been wisely adopted as most suited to convey information to the 
minds of young persons; and it is with pleasure we observe, that 
the great object of the author is to select for imitation what is amiabie 
and virtuous, and to impress on the youthful mind a detestation of 
vice, 

The language of the translator is suited to the subject. 


NOVELS, TALES, ROMANCES, &c. 


The Orphan Heiress of Sir Gregory. An historical Fragment of the last 


Century. 12m0. 35. 6d. Laws 1799. 


The editor of this historical fragment requests the reader to keep 
m recollection the time and the characters of which it treats ; ~ : 
fo! 
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fiom that recollection that the chicf objection to the work arises. 
The language has not the faintest feature of the peculiarity of style 
which prevailed in the middle of last century, and the characters 
ae drawn without energy or discrimination. 

Sir Gregory’s chaplain, to whom the fragment is attributed, and 
who was declined into the vale of years at the commencement of 
Cromwell’s usurpation, speaks like a clergyman of the present day, 
without sufficiently attending to the hypocrisy and fanaticism of 
1650; but we have read with pleasure his observations on Deism, 
and his arguments in support of revealed religion, 


The Escape. A Narrative, from the German of Augustus Von Kotzebue. 
By Benjamin Thompson, Translator of “ The Stranger,” as performed at 
Drury Lane. Small 8vo. 2s. Gd. Fernor and Hood. 


Such of our readers as have been moved by the perusal of the 
pitiable narratives of Baron Trenk’s sufferings in the fortress of Speil- 
burg, and of Henry Latude’s in the Bastille, will find the present 
volume not Jess worthy of attention. It relates occurrences of an 
eatlier date (1689—172+), which embittered the existence of Joseph 
Pignata in the dungeons of the Inquisition, and abounds with cir- 
cumstances that cannot fail of rousing the tender sensibilities of hu- 
man nature, and exciting horror against the fanaticism and tyranny 
by which they were occasioned. 

“Asa translator, Mr. Thompson has performed his task with accu- 
racy and judgment; and we wish that poor Kotzebue had never 
fallen into worse hands. 


The Natural Daughter. With Portraits of the Teadenhead Family: A 
Navel. By Mrs. Rodinson, Author of « Poems,” « W alsingham,” “ The 
False Friend,” €'c. Qvols \2mo. Longman and Rees. 1799. 


This novel has less of the sombre cast than some of Mrs. R.’s for- 
mer productions. The characters are numerous and well sustained; 
the incidents for the most part natural, and always either diverting 
pr interesting. The Bradford family is skilfully pourtrayed ; and the 
adventures of Martha, under her wedded name of Morley, lay 
strong hold on the reader’s mind ; though we cannot help sometimes 
thinking that the situations into which she is thrown are rather too 
frequently varied to satisfy the mind of their natural occurrence or 
probability. When incidents are too much sought after and crowded, 
they occupy room that would be more satisfactorily employed (at 
least in the opinions of readers whose applause could be gratifying 
fo such a mind as Mrs. Robinson’s) in the delineation of character 
aid manners. We make this remark the more freely, because we 
think the sketching of mental portraits is our fair author’s fate; and 
We wish her, considering that as an honourable pre-eminence, to 

leave 
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leave the meaner task of multiplying incidents to those who have ng 
other talent, 


The Spoiled Child; or, Indulgence counteracted. By Mrs. Pilkington, 
12mo. 15.6d. VKernor and Hood. 1799. 


This little volume, like the rest of Mrs. P.’s useful publications of 
the same kind, contains much practical morality for young folks, 
and is interspersed with many striking historical anecdotes ; but the 
good lady must excuse our observing, that some of them are too genes 
rally known to require being again served up in a work like the pre. 
sent. Damonand Pythias, Alcander and Septimius, the Continence 
of Scipio, the usual anecdotes of Charles XII. of Sweden, &c. de 
duct rather too much from the originality of the volume. 


The Happy Family at Eason House. Exhibited in the amiable Conduct of 
the little Nelsons and their Parents. Interspersed with select Pieces of 
Poetry. 12mo. LHurst, 1799. 


An entertaining and instructive little volume. The poetry, b 
which the narrative is occasionally relieved, is selected with consis 
derable taste and propriety, 


The Village Orphan; a Tale for Youth. To which is added the Basket. 
maker; an original Fragment. \2mo. 25s. 6d. Longman and Rees, 
1799. 


This tale, though not very interesting, abounds in excellent sentir 
ment, and is related in a natural and affecting manner. It does 
not, indeed, afford any knowledge of the complicated circumstances 
of busy life, but it is calculated to inspire the youthful mind with 
the love of virtue. 


POETRY. 
Will Whimsical’s Miscellany. 80. 43. Longman and Rees. 


The author has assumed a title more expressive of the manner in 
which his subjects are arranged, and the variety of matter to which 
they relate, 


“From grave to gay, from lively to severe”, 


than of any fickleness of character or fluctuation of opinion in himself 
He isa zealous assertor of the faith of his forefathers, and the constitu- 
tion of hiscountry; but his zeal in religionand politics sometimeshures 
him beyond the bounds of decorum. His satire is just, but marked with 
a most unrelenting spirit of acrimony. Will Whimsical disdains (0 
cut off the heads of his victims with a ¢ golden axe,’ and exulls in 
tearing them piece-mcal with the ferocity of a cannibal. His o 
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wre of Peter Pindar, which occurs in his desultory thoughts, fre- 






















































































































ve ne quently recoils on himself’: for though he is witty, humorous, and 
tical, his humour is clothed in coarse language, and his verse is 
_ ofien without cadence and measure. : ; 
im. His hints on electioneering are just, and entitled to the notice of 
the public. 
ons of 
folks, Poems by Robert Farren Cheetham, of Brazen Nose College, Oxon. 410. 
yut the 25. Gd. 1799. 
) genes 
he pres Mr. Cheetham unquestionably possesses poetical talents of no 
linence mean kind, and is perfectly versed in the rules of composition ; but 
ZC. de» his productions which are now offered to the public, appear more 
the effect of laborious study than the emanations of genius. The 
lines are finished with care, and the expression is varied according to 
nduct of the thought ; but we have a thousand instances of similar assiduity 
Pieces of incotemporary writers, and his ideas have been anticipated by 
numbers. There is, indeed, scarcely any one passage that 1s characs 
teristic of the elevated mind of a poet; yet, that his effusions are 
UY Ti dove mediocrity, few who read the prese ill de 
‘ ove mediocrity, few who read the present poems will deny. 
teas We merely allude in these observations to his patriotic odes, 
which, though breathing the true spirit of the English constitution, 
, Basbete and replete with the purest sentiments of lovalty, are deficient in 
od Res that peculiar animation which is the gift of poetry, to interest, to 
P warm, to raise the mind of the reader toan admiration and imitation 
of heroic deeds. 
nt sentis His lighter sketches, particularly his Auacreontics, are more suited 
It does § to the subject, and abound with more congenial harmony. His 
mstancea translation of the 40th ode of Anacreon is a happy specimen of 
ind with elegant, expressive, and epigrammatic point. 
The Annual Anthology. Vol. I. 12mo. 6s. Longman and Rees. 1799. 
_ The poems contained in this annual collection are pleasing and 
Rees. structive. Very few have been selected for publication which are 
sanner in “Worthy of notice, but there are still fewer entitled to that distin- 
to which gushed encomium, which should reward the effusions of genius. 
The most valuable contributors to the Anthology are Mr. Southey, 
Mr. Charles Lloyd, and Mr. Dyer. The poetical talents of Dr. 
Beddoes are displayed to considerable advantage, in passages ex- 
hall Me from imitative verses on Alexander’s expedition down the 
> constitu ydaspes and the Indus to the Indian Ocean. 
reshurries 
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Crambe Refetita, a Second Course of Bubble and Squeak, or British Beef Galli- 
maufiy’d: With a devil’d Biscuit or two to help Digestion, and close the 
Onifice of the Stomach. By the Author of Topsy-1 urry, Salmagundi, 
Ge, 25. 6d. Wright. 1799. 








The first course of this amusing mélange was mentioned in our 
view for June. 
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In the second course we have been equally entertained. The 
author is a witty wag; and if his political epithets and denunciations 
bear a little too bond on some eminent statesmen, his patriotic 
motives at‘this critical juncture, perhaps, authorise the latitude he 
has given his fancy. 


Tle Poetical Works of stag Gray, LL. B. late Professor of Modern Lan. 
guages and History in the University of Cambridge: With some Account 
of his Life and IV vitings. The 9 le carefully revised, and illustrated by 


Notes, 07 ginal and se "” cted. which are annexed, Poems written by, 
pa te ssed to, or in Me mory of . Gray ; several of which were never 
before collected. Small 82 a Scatcherd, Y799. 


This edition of Gray’s Poems is enriched with several beautiful 
engravings, and has prefixed to it a well written life, in which all the 
material facts relate ‘d py Mr. Mason in his elaborate work are re 
corded. It is also printed on fine wove paper, with much typo- 
graphical elegance and correctnes 


The Tlof-Garden; a Didactic Poem. By Luke Booker, LL. De Crown Sw, 
fhe NS. 35. Rreingtons. 


In somewhat more than twelve hundred lines of blank verse, Dr. 
Bookrr, with great accuracy of precept, with considerable vivacity 
and elegance of imagination, and with many intermingled e fusions 
of picty and tenderne: ss, the genuine produce of a good and feeling 
heart, “explains the pk uniting, the growth, the picking, the drying, 
and the last uses of the hoje; slant, and the Hors, its videsiile blossoms. 
ble has addeda sequelspocn, ofa sunilar character, upon ate. Heis 
both a poet of eminent merit, and a skilful teacher of one of the most 
interesting branches of the agriculture of certain counties of England, 
But his poetry display s a i of incongruities, puerilities s, and 
other slips of judgment and discretion, amidst. beauties of uncon 
mon excellence. We have not, for many years, scen a more plea- 
sing poem on,any subject belonging to rural cee onomy. 


Pictures of Paty; Histwical, Biog grapht ical, andCyitical. Dy Alexander 
Lhomp 50%, Lisg. Juthor of «© hist, > and © The Paradise of Taste.” 12m 
Muidell and Son, Edinburgh; Lougman and Rees, Leidon, Vid9. 


Mr. Thompson had announced, inthe preface to his “ Paradise 0! 


Faste,” his intention of executing a very extensive % ctical plan, 
embracing the progr ss of “polite literature jiom the earliest pe searty 


the present time; and the Pictures of Poetry, for intig 2 considerable 
portion of _ des ‘sign, are now offered to the “public. "The 3, include a 
pe riod of ciglit hundred years » beginning with a sketch of the court 


of ay hte , and ending ‘with that “i dole amy Philadelphus. 
In the execution of a }! lan so tr uly arduous, it was necessary to 
combine extens:ve learnin gw ith accurate disgrumination and }e adie 
cious 
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cious selection, and Mr. Thompson has been, generally, successful 
in his choice and application of materials. He has connected with- 
out confusion, and embellished, in a very interesting manner, his 
historical, biographical, and critical sketches ; and we are frequently 
charmed with that curiosa fe licitas of expression which is the cha- 
racteristic of true poetic genius. His powers of invention are con- 
siderable ; but he chiefly excels ina fertility of fancy, that represents 
historical facts and traditions with a novelty of description at once 
instructive and captivating, without weakening the credit of the au- 
thorities from which they are taken. 

The author cannet be censured for any deficiency in variety of 
versification, for his pictures possess even more than the unity of 
the subject would se em, critically, to allow. The subjects are, 
indeed, of the most various kinds; but as they are all compre- 
hended under a view of the progress of polite literature from the 
earliest to the present age, he would have, perhaps, acted mere 
consistently in adhering to the stm hlex duntaxat et unum, which Horace 
prescribe sas necessary ‘to constitute the be ‘auty and perfection of the 
whole picture. He must have had many difficulties to surmount 
in collecting, drawing, and disposing so many different objects 5 
but it does not follow that he was, therefore, under the necessity of 
violating the fitness of style and the just ¢ on ormity of bev. 

Of his pictures, the first and third, which are lyric compositions, 
are certainly the best; and the third, consisting of maul stanzas, 
is superior to the first, which too freqacnily reminds us of Dryden’s 
celebrated ode on the power of music. For the tamencess of his 
blank verse, Mr. Thompson apologizes by stating, that ‘it was 
meant to represent the language of conversation ;’ but admitting, to 
the fullest extent, the force of his apology, is there not an essen- 
tial distinction between familiarity and meanness—beiw cen a style 
simple and affecting and one creeping, vulgar, and prosaic? He has 
given “unquestionable pro fs of his accuracy of discrimination and 
his d delicacy of taste, and he should not have forgotten the excellent 
precept of Boilean— 





© Quoiqu’ vous écriviez, eviter la bassesse.” 

Mr. Thompson defends his use of triplets, in the common couplet 
measure, in a very singulz . way. He says, * The best apology I can 
make for this pr 1ctic Ce is, hat j fi rund it conduc -e to ¢ 
three lines were thus fre quently sufficient to express what would 
otherwise have demanded four.’ It appeags, on the contrary, that 
two lines are more frequently sufficient to express what is i ly eXs 
panded into three; and this observation is fully exemplified by a re- 
ference to the triplets of Dr a Prior, and several] other poets. 

But whatever nay be the defects of the work, it abounds in 
many genuine proofs of ori tee excellence and poetical vigour. 
The seventh stanza of the picture of Homer the Rauapsodist rs 
peculiarly entitled to encomium:— 


No. IX. Qt * Notes 








neiscness; as 
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II. 
* Notes of ev'ry various strain 
Did that wond’rous shell contain ; 
Thin olia’s feeble lays ; 
Dorian atrs of broader phrase ; 
Attic numbers, short and neat; 
. But chief Jonia’s accents sweet, 
Where liquid Music holds her smoothest reign; 
There, in bright profusion, lay 
Ev’ry flow’r of diction gay ; 
From those of odour faint, and simplest bloom, 
That soothe the weary sense with mild delight ; 
To those that round them scatter rich perfume, 
And strike, with glowing tints, the dazzled sight. 
But now the Bard unlocks his boundless store, 
Abroad the tuneful wealth to pour; 
O’er many a field the mighty stream to roll, 
And whelm, with Rapture’s tides, the universal soul.’ 


Thepicture of poetical independence is finely finished, and the 
following passage shews that Mr. Thompson’s claims to distinction 
are derived from no common source :— 


* Tll would it become 
The sacred character a Poet bears, 
To sanction, by his presence, scenes of blood 
And devastation :—His the fairer task, 
Impos’d on Genius by the will of Heavw’n, 
To dart with dauntless aim his piercing eye 
Through ew’ry mist which Prejudice has rais’d 
To blind deluded nations; to dissolve, 
By the watm force of his persuasive breath, 
Those icy chains that stop the wholesome flow 
Of Reason’s genuine current; and to pluck 
The gaudy plumage from the cursed back 
Of Conquest’s rav’nous eagle; who so long 
Has stretch’d across the world his crimson wing, 
Beneath whose baleful shade the fairest flow’rs 
Of sweet domestic comfort fade away!” 


THE DRAMA. 


Pizarro; a Tragedy in five Acts; as performed atthe Theatre Royal, Drary 
Lane: 'Takenefrom the Gerntin Drama of Kotzebue; and adapted to the 
English Stage ‘by Richard Brinsley Sheridan. ‘8v0. 25. 6d. Ridge- 


way, 1799. 


o3 oe e tg > 4 
Mr. Sheridan, after a secession of twenty years from dramatic 
writing, has at length thought proper to offer himself to the. public, 
not as an author, but as the editor of a foreign dramatist. “His re- 
turn 
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+urn to the stage has certainly been productive of great emolument 
tohim as a manager; but he has, by a servile compliance with the 
popular taste, egraded talents which might have been ably em- 
ployed in extending his reputation and enlarging the entertainment 
and instruction of the public. 

The merits of Kotzebue are now fully ascertained; and his 
Pizarro in Péru, or the Death of Rolla, held out to Mr. Sheridan 
the pleasing prospect of converting to the advantage of his theatre 
the general propensity to applaud the effusions of that extraordinary 
writer. But, not satisfied with the hopes he entertained of success 
{com the fascinating powers ef the German dramatist in exciting the 
tear of sensibility from events of the most fabulous kind, he resolved 
to “ make assurance double sure, atid take a bond” of the joint 
theatrical delusions of the day. He was not content, like Mr. 
Puff in his Critic, with attracting notice by bringing forward a play 
which was ‘ not to shew occurrences that happen eve ry day, but 
things just so strange, that, though they never did, they might hap- 
pen;” but he went still farther than that ingenious playwright, and 
resolved to make the charm irresistible by the captivating influence 
of scenic grandeur, striking mechanism, choral music, battles, frocessionsy 
camps, marches, chains, dungems, temjles, dirges, rocks, forests, caverns, 
cataracts, and thunder and lightning. 

The success of Pizarro has been unexampled; but it was the 
triumph of Kotzebue in conjunction with the mechanist, the painter, 
the dresser, the decorator, and the composer. 


“ Si foret in terris, rideret Democritus ;” 


and Mr. Sheridan has, no doubt, Jaughed himself at the facility 
with which popularity has been acquired by an exhibition unde- 
niably constructed according to the vitiated taste which he sa- 


tirized with so much success twenty years ago. 

The only passage in the play to which Mr. Sheridan has an ex- 
clusive claim is Rolla’s patriotic speech to the Peruvians, which we 
sclect, as an exception to our general censure of the tragedy:— 


‘Rel. Yet never was the hour of peril near, w nspire them words 
My brave associates—partners of my toil, my feclings, 


were so htdle needed. 
e virtuous energies which 


and my fame!—can Rolla’s words aad vigour to th 
inspire your hearts?—No—yov have judged as I have, the foulness of the 
cratty plea by which these bold invaders would delude you—Your generous spi- 
rit has compared as mine has, the motives, which, inawar like this, Can ani« 
mate ¢heir minds, and ouxs.—Tury, by a strange frenzy driven, fight tor 
power, for plunder, and extended rule—we, for our Country, our altars, and 
our homes.—-Tuey follow an Adventurer whom they fcar--and obey a power 
which they hate—wr serve a Monarch whom we love—a God whom we 
adore.—Whene'cer they move in anger, desolation tracks their pri gress !— 
Where’er they pause in amity, aftiietion mourns their fricadship!—They boast, 
they come but toimprove our staic, enlarge our thoughts, and free us irom the 
yoke of error!—Yes——Tizy will sive enlichtened treedom to ov minds, who 
are tacmsclves the slaves of passion, avarice, and pride.—They offer us their 
provection—Yes, such protection as vultures give to lambs—covering and de- 
vouring them !—They calf on us to barter all of good we have inherited and 
proved, for the desperate chance ef something better wh.ch they promise.—be 
“oO P > ° our 


~ ~ 
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our plain answer this; The throne we honour is the propLe’s cHorce—the laws 
we reverence are our brave Fathers’ legacy—the faith we follow teaches us to 
live in bonds of charity with all mankind, and die with hope of bliss beyond 
the grave. Tell your invaders this, and tell them too, we seck no change ; 
and, least of all, such change as they would bring us.’ 


Pizarro in Peru; or, The Death of Rolla; being the Original of the new 
Tragedy now ferforming at the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane. Translated 
Strom the last German [dition of Kotzebue, with Notes, *Sc. by Thomas 

Duiton, A.M. 8vo. 25.6d. West. 1799. 


This translation possesses a considerable degree of merit. Some 
of the expressions are puerile, but it is in general ably executed. 
it appears to have been published with a view of introducing stric- 
tures.on the Pizarro of Mr. Sheridan, the merits of the performers, 
and the translations of the same play by Mr. Lewis and Miss 
Plumptre. The general remarks are just, and the notes are not 
without humour. The propriety of the following observation on 
the introduction of Cora’s air, which is sung in the midst of a dread- 
ful storm, will not, we apprehend, be questioned :— 


¢ Mr. Sheridan has incorporated the leading sentiments of this soliloquy ina 
song, which, considered as a picce of composition, possesses many beauties ; 
but we cannot altogether approve of its introduction in this place. A mother 
in Cora’s situation, distracted with grief at the loss and supposed death of her 
husband ;—wandering from place to place in search of him, and at length 
compelled by fatigue to pass the night with her infant child in a lonely forest, 
exposed to the danger of wild beasts, to hostile attack (for it appears from 
ghe very next scene that straggling parties of the Spaniards infested the wood), 
o merciless elements, and the fury of the pelting storm, would scarcely choose 
such a season for venting her griefs in a ballad to the rude accompaniment of 
pealing thunder, and the lightning’s forked glare.’ 


Pizarro; o, The Death of Rolla; a Tragedy, in five Acts. Translated 
from the German of Kotzebue, by Richard Heron, Esq. Being the Original 
of the Tragedy now performing at the Theatie Royal, Drury Lane.  8y0. 

bs. 2 rofehe: son. 1799. 

It would seem, that Mr. Heron has been more attentive in pro- 
portioning his matter to the price than in giving a faithful version of 
the original, or in consulting his own reputation. Several entire 
scenes are omitted, many are shamefully curtailed, and the chorusses 
are unnoticed ; so that nearly one third of Kotzebue’s drama is left 
out. We are inclined to think that this translation has been ma- 
nufactured from those of Mr. Lewis and Miss Plumptre, in order to 


take a cheah advantage of the popularity of the piece. 


Pizarro: A Tragedy, iu five Acts; difcring widely from all othe Pi- 
zarro’s in respect of Characters, Sentiments, Language, Incidents, and Ca- 
tastrophe. 3y a North Briton. 8vo. 5. 6d. Hurst. 799. 

This is one of the most impudent North Britons that have ever 
attempted to obtrude upon the public a vile farrago and miserable 
patchwork made up of odds and ends, of bits and scraps, of remnants, 


fragments 
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fragments and gleanings, pilfered from theoriginal, from Mr. Sheridan’s 
Pizarro, and from several dramatic writers of this country. He is per- 
fectly correct in stating that his production differs widely from all others 
with respect to character, sentiment, language, incident, and ca- 
tastrophe. It will be sufficient to notice the absurdity of the ca- 
tastrophe, which, by making Alonzo perish instead of Rolla, de- 
stroys the interest of the piece. The heroism of Rolla, which sacri- 
fices every consideration to his love for Cora and to his friendship 
for Alonzo, sinks into tameness and insipidity: and Cora, with her 
husband bloody and expiring in her arms, céeei fi /y consents to give 
her hand to Rolla. Such is one of the grounds on which the author 
confidently advances his pretensions to future fame, and observes in 
his preface, ¢ that he trusts his play will be read, when the former 
(Mr. Sheridan’s), its author, and his dazzling rhetoric, is entirely 
forgotten, or, if at all remembered—remembered’only as things much 
better to please than edify.’ 


Rolla; or, The Peruvian Hero: a Tragedy, in five Acts. Translated fiom 
the German of Kotzebue, by M.G. Lewis, Esq. M.P. 8va 25. 6d. 
Bell. 1799. 


Pizarro.~ The Spaniards in Peru; or, the Death of Rolla: A Tragedy, in 
- F r © ” . . . Ad ad . = 
five Acts, by Kotzebue. The Original of the Play performing at the 
Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, under the Title of Pizarro. Translated 
from the German by Anne Plumjtie. S8v0. 25. Gd. Phillips. 1799. 


As the translations of Mr. Lewis and Miss Plumptre were pub- 
lished nearly at the same time, and were the first to attract public 
attention, we notice them under one article. They both possess a 
considerable degree of merit, and are calculated to convey a just 
idea of Kotzebue’s excellence and peculiarities. Miss Plumptre’s 
claims to praise rest chiefly on the ground of literal translation, and 
il “ verbum verbo reddere? were alone sullicient to confer distinc- 
tion on a production of this kind, her superiority could not be dis- 
puted. She certainly expresses with fidelity the sense of her author; 
but she is unacquainted with those graces and embellishments, 
which, without diminishing the interest, give toa translation the 
air of an original. Mr. Lewis has, in this respect, a decided ad- 
vantage over the lady; and his version is executed with spirit and 
elegance, while her language is frequently laboured and pedantic. It 
may be inferred, from an attentive collation of both translations, 
that they have worked upon editions of Kotzebue’s drama mate- 
rially different in the meaning, as several passages occur in the same 


speeches expressive of sentiments altogether distinct. The poetry 
of Mr. Lewis, in the chorusses, is also more characteristic of the 


subject than that of Miss Plumptre. 


Macbeth: j 
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M wcheth; @ Tragedy, % 4 ‘itten by William Shakspeare. With Notes and 
Emendations y Harry Rowe, Trumpet-Magor to the High Shert of 
Yorkshire, and Master of a Pujipetes how. S00. Kerner and Hood. 


Harry Rowe’s claims to dis! inction as a commentator appear to 
as muth advanté age as those of the inge nious and learned anne ators 
and emendators from whom he prtssenes to differ. It must be al- 
lowed, that Johnson, Steevens, and Malone, are, at least, equalled 
in boldness of assertion and ie ith of philosophic al reasoning by the 
confidence, acuteness, and classic al learning of Harry Rowe and 
his enlightened company of puppets. 


Wallace; a Travedy. Constable, Edinburgh. Verner and Heed, 
London. 1799. 


The gallant exertions of the celebrated patriot James VF allace in 

upport of his country’s independence, and the brutal treatment 
a he received from our just Edward, form the ground-work of 
this tragedy. which bears all the marks of a first essay. The au- 
thor dis; plays little skill in the conduct of the plot; and the hero of 
his piece appe ars to ™ ss advanta ge in the present piay than in the 
honourable tribute which the m ost impartial historians have paid to 
his memory. 

The diction is { requently too pompous, and very often prosaic, 
and the writer has not sufficiently adhered to the rules of metricat 
somposition. He -has, hor wever, in several passages, evinced a 
boldness of fancy and an energy of expression, that may, when care- 
fully cultivated, produce a v4 more entitled to public notice. 


The Red Cross Knights; a Play, in five Act: » as fre, formed at the Theatre 


7 ? 7 2 x 
val, Llaymarket. Founded on the Robl bers of Schiller. 8v0. Cawe 


z ~ 
thorne. 99 


The Robbers of Schiller has been justly celebrated as one of 
the most distix nguish d productions of the German-drama. In the 
‘igorous — of manly sentiment and corresponding strength of 

mevage it is unequalled, and the part of Charles de Moor, the hero 

tineated with such impassioned energy and skilful 
to exciie our a imiration of the genius and juc 5 
al view, the piece has been generally 
i it mihi, if critically examined, be vindi- 
uted from any de sig or tet ndency to hold up vice to imitation, yet 
t nat which gives rise to ai y difference of opinion ona subj éct of so 
] altoge ‘ther re je cted. The st age shou id 

re calculated for the minutencss of phi- 
the plain and direct instruction and edi- 
‘The morality of the theatre should be 

ost vulgar apprehension, 

14 does not appear to have attended to this material 
when be first undertook the arduous task of adapting the 


i 
ei hher 
COoDerTS 
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Robbers to the English stage; but being at length convinced, that 
‘ the junction of sublime virtue with consummate depravity, though 
it may be found in nature, should never be dragged into public 
view, he determined to deviate completely from the original, and 
convert the enterprizing spirit of the principal character and his as- 
sociates from an infamous.into an honourable pursuit. The Red 

Cross Knights isthe result of his exertions; and, though stated in 

the title-page to be founded on Schiller’s play, it would be a difficult 

matter for any person who compares them to perceive their mu- 
tual relation. He has, indeed, taken away the immorality objected 
to Schiller; but he has also taken away the vigour, the animation, 

‘ the wondrous workings of the poet’s brain.” 
The incidents border too frequently on the marvellous to pro- 

duce interest, and the language is, in general, intlated. 

Sighs; or, The Daughter; a Comedy, in five Acts, as it is ferformed at the 
Theatre Royal, Hay-market. Taken fiom the German Drama of Kotze- 
bue, with Alterations, by Prince Hoare. Sve. Rivingtons. 1799. 
This pleasant comedy has been judiciously adapted to the En- 

glish stage from the “ Poverty and Noble Sentiment” of Kotzebue. 

Mr. Hoare has adhered to the principal outlines of the plot in the 

original, and the alterations which he has made in the characters 

have very much contributed to their spiritand humour. ‘The Fabian 

Stopsel of Kotzebue, a character productive of inconsiderable 

entertainment, .is happily changed into Tilman Totum, whose 

whimsical attachment to ea/culation affordsa great fund of merriment 3 

and the wealthy and over-bearing Peter Plum is replaced by the pee- 

vish and humoursome Von Snazrl. 

Had Mr. Hoare extended his amendments to some of Kotzebue’s 
incidents, and more particularly to the discovery between Leopold 
and his faughter Louisa, which is not only improbable, but ridicu- 
lous, the comedy of Sighs would have more solid claims :to public 
favour. His alterations have, however, been so judicious as to en- 
sure success to a piece which would not, in its original state, 
have been tolerated on the stage of this country, He has aiso the 
merit of diminishing that indiscriminate and ill-founded odiuim to 
which Kotzebue constantly exposes opulence and rank, and has 
wisely avoided the personification of wealth with every depravity 
that can disgrace human nature. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
The Confessions of the celebrated Countess of Lichtenau, late Mrs. -Rietz,-nova 


confined in the Fortress of Gloglau, as a State Prisoner, Drawn from 
original Papers, translated from the German. $vo. West. 1799. 


The ascendency which this infamous woman obtained over the 
late King of Prussia had been long deplored on the continent, but 
certainly in no part of it with more justice than at the Court of Ber- 

lin 
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lin and in the Prussian dominions. Her vile intrigues triumphed 
over the honest counsels of the most loyal subjects, and she suc- 
ceeded in banishing from the Court of Frederick every kind of inte- 
grity and decorum. Though the measure of her guilt was complete, 
he authenticity of the present Confessions is rather questionable. 
It will with difficulty be credited, that she should begin the history 
of her adventures with the following passage: ‘1 was born in a 
small village, called Dessau, at the very time when ‘he fortentou: 
comet, with its luminous tail, threatened the affrighted inhabitants of my na- 
tive country with pestilence, famine, war, and all the attendant train of 
misery. mean in the year of our Lord one thousand seven hun- 
dred and ; 

‘ Whoever is acquainted with the history of that comet will not be 
at aloss how to find out the remaining figures to complete the year 
of my birth!’ 

We strongly suspect from this specimen, and many more instances 
equally ridiculous, that the ingenuity of some manufacturer of anec- 
dotes in Germany (and no country abounds in more of that class of 
writers) has been exercised in drawing up these Confessions. 

The original papers and letters, annexed to the Confessions, have, 
however, a greater appearance of authenticity, and lay open scenes 
of corruption, iniquity, and vice, from which we turn with disgust 
and horror. 

It is singular, that anti-facodinism should be ranked among the 
erimes with which the countess is charged. 


The Spirit of the Public Journals for V798. Being an impartial Selection of 
the mast exquisite Essays and Jeax dE sprit, frincifally Prose, that afe- 
fear in the Newsiafers and o ther Publications. With explanatory Notes. 
Kol. 2. 2m0. 5s. ugeway. 1799. 


» 9 


Some of the articles in this collection are of too trifling a nature to 
escite interest, but the greater number are justly entitled to be pre- 
served for the perusal of posterity, who will thus be enabled to judge 
of the manner in which party disputes and political differences are 
Carried on in our times. 

Great impartiality has been shewn in the selections from the 
ministerial and opposition prinis, and the poetical sketches possess 
considerable merit. 


The Security of Englishmen’s L frust, Power, and Duty of the 
Grand Juries oj L igland, explained a cording to the Fundamentals of the 
£ h Government, and ihe Declarations of the same made in Parliament 
by many Statutes. First published in the Year 1681. To which is fre- 
fived a Skeich of the History of Juries, by a Barrister. 8v0. 2s. 6d. 
Dyde, Tewksbury, and West, Landon. 

‘The treatise now offered to the public was written, as it is ge 
lly supposed, by the celebrated Lord Somers, an able supporter 
elish constitution. It investigates the institution of grand 

Juries, traces their progress with perspicuity, and ascertains with 

precision 
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' $recisron the extent of their powers. A work of more real utility 
to national happiness has been seldom published, and it is peculiarly 
entitled to the attentive perusal of those gentlemen who are called 
upon to exercise the important duties attached to the honourable 
situation of grand jurors. 

The preface, which contains an account of the rise and progress 
of juries from the most authentic sources, is ably written. 


Rambles through Ireland by a French Emigrant, in Two Volumes. Transa 
lated from the French of M. de Latocney, by an Irishman. 12mo. 635. 
Robinsons. 


The rambles of Monsieur de Latocnay through Ireland are equally 
ridiculous in matter and manner. One third of them is taken up 
in the recital of old stories and paltry details which he might have 
Jearned from the natives of the sister-kingdoms in France or Eng- 
Jand, without putting himself to the trouble and expence of visiting 
that couniry. His observations on the moral character of the inha- 
bitants are superficial, and his attempts at wit and humour, of 
which there are too many, are flimsy and disgusting. M. de La- 
tocnay, however, travelled with a view of publishing, and appears 
to have been emulous of fame as an /rish author ; for nearly twenty 
pages of his first volume are engrossed by the expedition to Qui- 
beron and his visit to London, and sixty of the last are taken up with 
descriptions of Edinburgh and Glasgow; and this digression of 
eighty pages in two small volumes is classed under the head of 
« Rambles threugh Ireland.” 

The translator’s notes are judicious, and more entitled to notice 
than the body of the work. 


The Rise, Progress, and Proceedings of a Corps of Volunteers; shewing how 
thirty Rejublicans have endeavoured to make five hundred loyal Gentlemen 
truly laughable. To which is added a Letter addressed to the Republicans 
only, giving them Advice, how they may manage Matters in future, as not 
so completely to expose themselves. By a Loyal Volunteer. 800. 1s- 
Sold by the Author, No.5, King’s Row, Pimlico. 1799. 


The Liverpool corps of volunteers, to which the author, Mr. Bryan 
Blundell, alludes, is represented in ‘this pamphlet in a very ludicrous 
light, as a body without order, discipline, and corresponding uniform. 
He attributes the want of improvement in the corps, and his own ex- 
pulsion from it, to the intrigues of thirty republicans; but, .as the 
* audi alteram parten” is a maxim that cannot be too carefully obs 
served, we are not enabled to deliver an opinion on the subject. 


The Wrangling Philosophers ; or, Volney’s Answer io Dr. Priestley, on his 
Pamphlet entitled “ Observations on the Increase f 1 ufidelity,” Sc. 8v0 
[f.16. Chapple. 1799. 


Dr. Prrestiey and M. Vorney are both friends to innovation 
in government, religion, and philosophy. But they differ from some 
other innovators: they disagree in opinion between themselves. 

Oo 


No. IX. Ambitiously, 
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Ambitiously, or in moody discontent, they have both deserted Eu. 
rope for America. Meeting in Philadelphia, they have looked each 
on thie other’s greatness with jealous eyes: neither would shrink 
into the mute admirer or follower of the other: and they have be- 
come in literature and philosophy mortal foes. PrrestLey, who 
cannot patiently endure that any one but himself should take liber- 
ties with the christian faith, and whose dearest delight seems to be 
the pother of religious controversy, instantly reprobated Vo_ney as 
a silly infidel, and challenged him to a match at polemics. Vouney, 
possessing rather the sublime and ardent imagination of a poet, than 
those qualities and habits which are requisite to accomplish the 
doughty controvertist, chose wisely to decline the combat. In imi- 
tation, however, of Grpgown, he wished to strike his ambitious ad- 
versary to the earth with his heel as he retired. He, for this end, 
wrote the present epistle. It teases and exposes PrresTLey with 
considerable artifice and malignity : but it, at the same time, evinces 
VoLnery’s own temper to be weakly peevish; his erudition to be 
superficial ; his logic feeble, ever puzzling, ever contradicting itself; 
his principles to be confused and uncertain, yet dogmatical,—amid 
scepticism and atheism, retaining all the self-conceit of enthusiasm, 
and the narrow-mindedness of superstition. We are concerned to 
see a man, whose sublimity of imagination is so truly admirable, cut, in 
other respects, so sorry a figure. The re-publication of this letter 
in England was certainly a stroke of sly mischief, not ill-aimed against 
‘both these wraNGLING purLosopHEeRS. The editor’s notes are 
Wery poor. 


Dancing Masteriana, or Biograjhic Sketches for an inquisitive Public ; being 
the true Style of a Dancing Master exhibiting his P. upils by an elegant Ball. 
To which are added Five Letters, none of which have any Thing to do with 
the Dancing Master's Ball. 8v0. 15. By the Author of the preceding 
Pamphlet. 1799. 


The author attacks with great acrimony the conduct of the mayor 
and corporation of Liverpool ; but his wrongs, whether real or pre- 
tended, have mastered his judgment and prudence. His picture of 
@ corporation ball is a paltry daubing, and the public mind can take 
fitile interest in either of these motley productions. 


Qutlines of a Plan of Tustruction, &2c. in the Literary and Commercial Semi- 
nary established by the Rev. Samuel Cathiz, at Mansfield, Nottingham~ 
? = ¥e 
sire. Holio. pj. 74. Johnson. 


This work explains the propriety of giving a liberal education to 
young persons destined to commercial life; examives, in detail, 
what particular sort of liberal education will be the most beneficial 
to them; and represents this as being fully exemplified in the au- 
thor’s establishment at Mansfield. From the aye of six till that of 
iwelve years, no distinction should be made between the education 
of these young people, and that of those who are intended for the 
learned professions. Between twelve and sixteen years of age, 
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pupils whose views are commercial, apply, particularly in Mr. Cat- 
Jow’s seminary, to the modern languages useful in commerce, to 
arithmetic, and other practical branches of mathematics, to natural 
history and philosophy, geography and civil history, ethics, anda 
general view of the intellectual endowments of man. Air, exercise, 
tood, chearful application to study, are represented as objects of the 
greatest importance in the management of youth during their edu- 
cation, and as being with great vigilance regulated in the manner the 
most beneficial, in the seminary at Mansfield. The concluding 
school-studies of youths intended for the learned professions, are 
marked out as somewhat, but not very essentially, different from that 
of those who have a commercial destination. The seminary at 
Mansfield has subsisted ever since the year 1788. 

In this plan, which is certainly very judicious, there is little noe 
velty. But the aythor’s detail of it bespeaks good sense, discretion, 
a virtuous and ingenuous east of mind: he appears to be well ace 
quainted with the ends of education, the common wishes of parents, 
the species of management which is required by the temper and hu- 
mours of infancy and youth. If the plan be faithfully pursued in the 
seminary, that seminary is very probably a good one. 


Tie Duty of Overseers of the Poor, €%c. By a Country Magistrate. 80. 
[ift- 28. Robinsons. 


This is a brief, clear, and faithful abstract of all those laws, which 
were extant and in force at the time of its composition, relative to 
the support and government of the poor, in every parish, so far 
gs these fajl under the management of those officers who are called 
overseers of the poor. Notwithstanding the complaints of which it is 
continually the subject, and the amazing expence which it demands, 
we cannot help thinking the English system of poor-laws to be the 
most happily beneficial to the poor, and the least unjustly burthens 
some to those by whom they are sustained, of any that have hitherto 
been established in so complex a condition of society. 


A Tear of Regret ta the Memory of Lieutenant-Colonel Shadwell, of the 25th 
Regiment of Light Dragoons, shot through the Heart by a Deserter at 
Wrotham, on Saturday the \st of June, 1799. By the Rev. W. Cole, 
Maidstone. 4to. Cadell and Davies. 


Mr. Cole has, we think somewhat unnecessarily, thrown out a 
kind of detiance to criticism. We must take leave to say, that in 
Our opinion the mere gratification of fersonal feelings is not of itself a 
sufficient justification for publishing any work which may not by 
its unerit be worth the price demanded for it. We speak this gene- 
raliv, and without meaning in its full extent to apply it to Mr, 
Cole’s poem, though his petulant advertisement to the reader cer- 
tainly called it forth. 

The Poem appears to be a genuine tribute to the memory of an 
estimable character, and warm from the heart of friendship; but aa 
a literary composition, it certainty is not aboye mediocrity. 


2Q2 Odsere 
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Observations on the Claims of the Moderns to some Discoveries in Chemisiry 
and Physiology. By G. D. Yeats, M. B. of Hertford College, Oxford, 
Member of the Royal Medical Society of Edinburgh, and Physician ag 
Bedford. With Engravings. 8w.7s. 6d. Debrett. 


Mr. Yeats has, we think, in several parts of this volume, succeed- 
ed in vindicating the claims of Mayow, the. great chemical lu- 
minary of the last century, to many of the discoveries in physiology 
that have been unjustly given to the world by some modern writers 
as their own. 

In his 6th section we meet with some very satisfactory disquisi- 
tions on respiration, on the fetus in utero and the chick ix ovo. 

In the 7th and 8th sections, the subject of respiration is con- 
tinued, and treated. with a great deal of accuracy and precision, 
The following sections, to the 14th, which concludes the first part 
of the work, treat on the application of fire-air to vegetation; on 
muscular motion; on the use of the spleen, &c. 

The second part treats ably of the absorbent system ; and is fol- 
lowed by an appendix, containing a correspondence between the 
author, Dr. Beddoes, Dr. Ingenhousz, and Dr. Scherer, relative to 
several subjects in the work. 


Cours dé Lectures Graduées pour les Enfans de Six, Sept, €9 Wait Ans. Par 
M.? Abbé Gualtier. 6 Tomes. 145.6d. Elm: ley, Newbery, &c. 


This is a continuation of an admirable and very celebrated work 
for the insiruction of children. The first course of dialogues was 
published some time since in three volumes, and adapted to the in- 
telleéts of children of 3, 4, and 5 years of age. The 6 volumes 
now before us form the second course, and are intended, as the 
title expresses, for children of a more advanced growth, viz. the first 
two for those of 6 yearsold, the next two for those of 7, and the 
last two for children of 8 years of age. 

We have examined these little volumes with some attention, and 
rank them in the very first class of juvenile literature. The Abbé 
Gualtier deserves the thanks of every parent for having kindly con- 
descended to apply his talents in so humble, though so laudable 
and useful a manner. 

A good translation of this work would make it still more exten- 
sively useful. 


against John King, of York Place, Portman Square, 8vo. 158. 6d. 
Parsons. 


The Trial of Mr. John Parsons, Bookseller of Paternoster-row, for a Libel 


It is not our business to review the proceedings of the Court of 
King’s Bench in this case. We shall only observe, that Mr. King 
having (previous to this publication) put forth to the world what 
he entitled «* Mr. Parsons’s Trial,” but which dd ot contain one syllable 
of the Evtpence, being merely the speech of Mr. Erskine (his own 
counsel) and Lord Kenyon’s charge; the defendant Mr. Parsons 
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ecems fo have thought it incumbent on him to remove the ill impres- 
sion which such a partial statement was calculated to make on his 
character, by printing the zu/o/e froceedings from the notes. of a short- 
hand writer. 

We have here therefore the speeches of both plaintiffs and defende 
ant’s counsel, the whole of the evidence, and the summing up of the 
noble judge ‘who tried the cause. 


A concise Account of the Material Events and Atrocities which occurred it 


the late Rebellion, with the Causes which produced them, Fc. Fe. $0. 
Wright. - 
§ 


* A Vindication (by Veritas) of the Roman Catholic Clergy of the 
town of Wexford,” published some time since, but which we have 
not seen. The force of this reply, therefore, does not fully appear 
io us. The present pamphlet, however, is ably written, but dis- 
plays rather more learning than candour. 


This is a disputatious pamphlet, intended chiefly as an answer to 


Constitutional Striciures on particular Positions advanced in the Speeches of 
the Right Hoa. Wiliam Pitt, ia the Debates which took place on the Unian 
between Great Britain and Ireland, on the 25d and 3\st of January, 
1799, By Willoughby, Earl of Atingdon. 8vo. Barnes. 

His lordship is an able advocate for the preservation, inall its fun- 
damental points, of our excellent constitution, on which he considers 
the present administration as having materially infringed by their en- 
deavours to justify on principle the omnipotence of a parliamentary 
majority. Though we cannot subscribe to all the positions of his 
lordship, there is much sound sense and true patriotism evinced in 
this small pamphlet, for which the noble author deserves the thanks 
of every frici.d to his country, 


ihesejthical end Moral, Historical and Literary, by W. DBelsham, 
in 2Vols. Sv0. Boards. Robinsons. 1799. 


Inauspicious as the times are to literary undertakings, the author 
has thought it expedient to revise and republish these early produc- 
tions of his pen; and, in exercise of that power inherent in all authors 
over their own works, some parts are altered, others, as he trusts, 
improved. The essays on the four reigns prior to George I. are 
from obvious motives wholly omitted, and their places supplied by 
others written and published at a more recent period. Ina very 
few instances two essays have been consolidated into one. In 
others, which seemed to require farther elucidation, new arguments 
and illustrations have been admitted. Occasional asperities of re= 
mark, as foreign to subjects © ‘taste, and inconsistent with the prin- 
ciples of liberal criticism, have judiciously been retrenched. 

Contents. 
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Contents. Vol. 1. pages 415. Essay 1. On liberty and neces. 
sity. 2. Remarks en the 21st chapter of Locke on the Human Un- 
derstanding. 3. On christianity. 4. Animadversions on the de- 
claration of the last sentiments of Pere le Courayer. 5. Examen of 
the King of Prussia’s reflections on religion. 6. Of unitarianism, 
7. Analysis of Bishop Butler’s Analogy. 8. Use of reason in con- 
nection with religion. 9. Ecclesiastical estabtishments. 10. Con- 
nection between virtue and happiness. 11. Virtue and moral obli- 

ation. 12. Materfalism. 15. Immaterialism. 14. Remarks on 
Bope’s Essay on Man. 15. Metaphysics. 16. Affican slave-trade. 
17. Education. 

Vol. IL. pages 560. 18th Essay. Reign and character of Queen 
Elizabeth, 19. Hereditary succession. 20. Government of India. 
2). Constitutional establishment of a regency. 22. National debt. 
23. Observations on the test laws. 24. Government and eivil so- 
ciety. 25. Reflections on the French revolution. 26. Examination 
of an appeal from the new to the old whigs. 27. Remarks on par- 
liameniary reform. 28. Bill for the better support and management 
of the poor. 29. Character and writings of St. Evremont. 50. 
Strictures on Walpole’s Catalogue of Noble and Royal Authors. 31, 
Observations on genius. 32. Shakespeare. 33. Style and versifi- 
cation. 34. Epic poetry. 35. Dramatic poetry. 

Of these essays some are theological, metaphysical, political, cri- 
tical, and consequently not reducible to the general title, unless the 
terin /itercry include these distinctions. As this work, with the cor- 
rections it has undergone, the improvements it has acquired, and ad- 
ditions which have been superinduced, may be considered as a fresh 
production of the press, we shall not confine our strictures solely to 
‘“theremarks on My Burke’s appeal ;—the thoughts on parliamentary 
reform ;—and observations on the poor’s laws ;’—distinguished as 
supplementary articles. In the first ¢ssay on liberty and necessity, 
p. 19, itts remarked, 

‘That the free agency of man may be considered in two very dif- 
ferent poiats of view, either popular or philosophical. In the popus 
lar sense, it is unquestionably trae—in the phifosophical, it is demon- 
strably talse. -But Mr. Locke obvtousty confounds these two different 
views ; and, though he admits all the premises, whence the conclu- 
sions in favour of philosophical necessity are deduced, he refuses to 
acknowledge the justness of those conclusions, because there is a 
practical sense, perfectly consistent with the hypothesis of moral 
necessity, in which men may be considered as free agents. “ Liberty,” 
says Mr. Locke, “ isa power in any agent to do or forbear any action, 
according to the determination or thought of the mind.” This de- 
finition is consonant to the /gfular view, and may be called practical 
liberty, which no philosopher ever pretended to call in question. 
Metaphysical liberty is a power of forming opposite determinations 
in the same precise situation. A man in any given circumstances 
may undoubtedly act as he pleases; but then the act, whatever it be, 
is a definite act, and in the same precise previous circumstances the 
game act would invariably tae place. Whatever the or 
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2 
the vulgar may fancy, therefore, throughout the entire series of 
causes and effects, nothing could possibly have happened differ’ 
ently from what has actually taken place. A river may as soon be 
made to flow to its fountain, as volitions can be exempted fiom the 
necessitating influence of motives.’ . 
Without pursuing this disquisition through all its intricate mazes 
we venture to suggest, that Mr. Belsham does not advert to the ob. 
vious distinction of power into physical and moral. . One man forti- 
fied by religious principles and moral habits, and another guided 
purely by animal propensities and secular views, if placed in the 
same situations, will determine quite differently. The one, when 
he has no alternative, will submit to infamy, the loss of property, 
and even of life itself: his choice is free, and, however Sissciaas 
may be the consequences, he retains his adherence to the principles 
and habits which regulated his past conduct, and comforts himnself 
with the reflection that he has made a wise choice. But the other 
— in the same circumstances, which hazard fame, property or 
ife, will commit murder, treason, or any other violation of laws 
human and divine; and, when he comes to suffer for his misdeeds, a 
must recollect that his crimes were voluntary. This is the sad sting 
which deeply penetrates the martyrs of vice. Liberty or necessity 
does not consist in the prepollent force of motives, but in the dispo- 
sition of the agents on whom those motives operate. 


(To be continued.) 








FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


ON Rie AAT ap OE MH 


DURING the months of summer, the German muses have been prolific. 28 
formerly ; but we cannot greatly praise the beauties of their offspring. 

At NuremBeRrG, has appeared a work intituled “ Fragments of the Domestic 
Life f Burgher Wiseman and Farmer FREEMAN; or, The Pleasures of a Town and 
of a Country Life.’ Yt isa moral fiction, intended to amuse, during the winter 
evenings, the family parties in the tradesman’s parlour, or the farmer’s hall, 
It is not excellent, as a work of fancy; but its moral purity makes it not unfit 
to be put into the hands of the young. The style is debased by provincial bare 
barisins. 

At Lerpstc, there has been lately published, Lewis WILDAU 3 Or, REPENT- 
ANCE and RECONCILIATION; a fale of the eighteenth century. It is the-story of a 
youth, whose morals are corrupted at college ; but who, after some time of wild 
debauchery, repents his errors, and returns to the arms of an affectionate, for- 
giving father. It is not richer than the nameless, perishing multitude of our 
Lnglish novels, in either portraits of natural character, varying scenes of life and 
manners, or those bewitching novelties of imagination, amid which the re- 
alities of life and nature are gladly forgotten. 

In the sume literary capital of Germany, Dr. Scuweicuaussers, of Strasburg, 
has recently published his Practical Advices concerning the Use of the Forceps in the 
Delivery of Pregnant Women; a smal} work which is the result of much attentive 
experience, and of which the general knowledge may tend essentjally to am- 
Prove one of the mogt delicate and important branches of the medical art. 

Another 
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Another recent publication of the same place, is, Sermons dy the Rev. C. PR, 
ScHATTER, ujton those fiassages from the Gospels, which are afpeointed in the Lutherans 
service, to be read respectively on all the Sundays and festivals throughout the year. 
But of the merits of these sermons, we arc, at present, unable to speak. 

There is, likewise, in acourse of publi cation at Lerpsic,a™M AGAZINE for the 
use of country clergymeny especially of such as have little leisure for the composition f sere 
mons. This scems to be acompilation by some Dr. Truster of Germany! 

In a late distribution of MeprcaL HoNoURS, in the university « of Uh NA, J.G. 
Breiting, G. C..Reye, L. F. Frorieh, C. N. Zetterman, D. F. W. Grabel, A. W ek. 
Heydenreich, produc ed dissertations on ‘subje cts of importance in spedical science; 
compli ed with the other customary academical forms; and were admitted to 
the degree of doctors in medicine Among he subjects of their dissertations were 
o—the diseases cf « nm, the po abscess, hereditary diseases, &C. 

The Commercial Journal, or We vs of Commerce, Manufactures, Arts, and 
Truentions, still continues to be published at Jena and Lerpsic. Inthe volume 
for the last three months are, among other proces of curious inform ation, the 
following valuable materials: Account of the trade and shipping of the city of 
= emen for the year 1798; an account of the goods imported into St. Peters burgh in the 

ear 1798; information concerning the culture of the suzar-beet, and the sirocess for the 
extraction of i its sugar; descriptions of the qwool aie the Vituna, of « amel’s hair, of the 
ommon fox, the red fox, the fax of the rocks, the moor-fox, Sc. Account of 

§ her Y> Re. 

At ae IN, One recent publicat ion in the class of novels is—The Kind-hearted 
Unele; or, The melancholy M - of Francis Rosenberg and Emilia von Wank; a true 
marvative ve of certain incidents whi lately happened; by A Wi ESLING. This work has 

appeared in a second edition. It is a single volume in 8vo. of 374 
We shall leave others to answer for its excellencies. 

AtWien, a work, intit uled A Miscellany of Philology and Critic: ismy by Francis 

Charles ALTER, frofessor of the Greek language, and doctor in jehi lose, y/ 


ty > 2 rolume a 
Svo. of 258 ages; has been newly made public. The picces of whi ich it cor 
ate chiefly to Sclavonic literature. With that Knowledge of books and 
at once minute, accurate, and comprehensive, which constitutes ge- 
lition, he enters into some h igh ly curious comparisons of the remains 
of the Gre iagc, with the Sclavonic, the Georgian, the Servian modes of 
speech; and finds » in these last, many traces of occasional derivation from the 
Greek. Some interesting fragments of Armenian literature also appear in this 
miscellany. Ai ad it conta ins several spectmens of the modern, vulgar Greek, 
and of various other kindred tongues, beside those which we have mentione " 
To those who de tight to apply philosophy to the investigation of the rise, the 
Progress, and the mutual relations of lang guages, such a publication as this cannot 
but be acceptable 
At the same place has been lately published, by a bustling — of the 
Dame of L. A. HorrMan, a work intituled A fami iar System of the Deetrines and 
Prevepts of Christianity, for the l J Per s of all The book may be 
mot without its uses, and its merit. But theie hangs by it a long tale of contro 
versies in Which Dr. Horrman has been engaged, that, in truth, does not serve 
to recommend it to our parti 3 
At AvucspurcH there has 1 ap J yin one vol 
ectave, Moral Refiections and Examyiles f the common Peal 3 6 
rend FRANCIS XAVIER GEIG tarisheclerg pom of Endriching : a work whi 
appears to be adapted, with u mon feli and skill, toe light en the mind 
of the humble and unlcarned with that moral instruction which it is its object 
to convey. 
AtHor have been published four mumnbers of A new System of the y and 
ractice of the ARV of DRAWING, 2? QO 4ag in quarto, with si t) 
wings, Itisintended to be compietcdin eight numbers. It is'’@ work of s 
merit; may be useful in teaching this clezant art; and is worthy of curi 
Mouce, 2s evinCing what attention is paid to drawing, at the plac 
publication. ‘ 
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